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LYMAN ABBOTT, Ebrror. 








Each number of this week’s Christian 
Union contains a fourspage Supplement, 
with full report of Mr. Beecher’s recent 
statement of his faith before the New York 
and Brooklyn Association. 








THE OUTLOOK. 


Two hopeful movements are to be reported in 
municipal affairs. The hope expressed in these 
columns last week, that some effort might be made 
by the honest voters of all parties to combine for the 
election of a citizens’ ticket in this city, promises to 
be realized. As the result of a meeting of a number 
of leading citizens a committee has been appointed 
and a mass meeting will be held on Thursday even- 
ing, at the Cooper Institute, for the purpose of sub- 
mitting for the public approval the name of Allen 
Campbeli as a nominee for Mayor. Mr. Campbell 
is eminently qualified for the position; he is 
thoroughly honest, fearless, and capable, and his 
election would be the first step toward securing a 
pure and independent administration of municipal 
affairs, A Oity Reform Club has also been organ- 
ized, taking its inspiration from the Young Men’s 
Republican Club in Brooklyn, which has done such 
admirable work in securiog pure elections and bet- 
ter officials in that city. Tue club is to be entirely 
non-partizan ; and its principal object will be to se- 
cure the defeat of objectionable candidates for local 
offices. Local p litics ought to be entirely separated 
from national politics, and it is another indication of 
that survival of barbarism in political life whic. 
yields its choicest fruits in the spoils system that 
party differences are carried into local affairs. Asa 
general thing the only question involved in a munic- 
ipal election is a question of character, and the best 
men ought to be elected without reference to their 





The daily papers of last week contained a report 
‘of an extracrdwary interview with Mr. William H. 
Vanderbilt. The part of this interview in which 
‘Mr. Vanderbilt expresses his opinion of the recent 
-paraliel and rival road to his own line is of no partic- 





ular importance. His views of railroading? in gen- 
eral are of more interest. He approves of a Railroad 
Commission which shall control the rates of freight 
and passenger trave’, but he would have the Com- 
missioners selected by the railroads. He condemns 
the notion of State Commissioners as nonsense, but 
approves of a National Board, composed of ‘‘ men 
capable to fill the offices, who understand the busi- 
ness and who will adopt rules of a flexible nature, 
and who will do all that is possible to encourage the 
building of roads and not depress it.” The essential 
part of the interview is contained in his declaration 
that the railroads are not run for the public; that 
they are built by men who invest their money and 
expect a fair per cent. on the same ; that they are 
not worked for anybody’s good but their owners’ ; 
that ‘‘when we make a move we do it because it is 
our interest to do so, not because we expect to do 
somebody else some good.” These views as original- 
ly reported are enforced by seme language respecting 
the ‘‘ dear public” more emphatic than elegant ; but 
Mr. Vanderbilt has since disavowed the language 
attributed to him, and is entitled to the benefit ef 
this disavowal. 





It is possible that Mr. Vanderbilt has been a trifle 
indiscreet in the frankuess of his utterance, and in 
some minor points he may have been misrepresented, 
but there is no doubt that the interview embodies 
the substantial views of the great railroad owners 
and corporations. They regard railroads as private 
property, out of wich they are to get the greatest 
possible return. The public, who have created the 
corporations, given them extraordinary powers, 
enabled them to seize and use private land for the 
purpose of building the railroads, and given them 
practical control of the domestic traffic of the coun- 
try, are under the impression that they have an 
interest in the roads, and that it is right that their 
interest should be consulted by the men who have 
been intrusted with carrying them on. This is the 
real issue between the mouopolist and the people. 
Aclear statement of it, from either side of the ques- 
tion, 1s to be welcomed. Thanks are due to Mr. 
Vanderbilt for bis frank statement of his side of the 
question. We do not here argue the issue, and we 
ouly set over against his statement the opposite one : 
this, namely ; that railways are public highways, not 
private property ; that they are constructed for the 
people ; that freight and passenger rates are to be de- 
termined by a cousideration, not of what the public 
will pay, but what is a reasonable compensation to 
the builders and operators for their investment aud 
labor ; that the community has the ultimate right 
to determine what that compensation shall be. And 
we venture the prophecy that the public, sooner or 
later, by one meaus or another, will bring the whole 
railroad traffic of the country into harmony with 
these general principles. 





The shooting of Colonel Slayback by Mr. Cocker- 
ill, the managing editor of the St. Louis ‘‘ Post- 
Dispatch,” points its own moral. San Francisco and 
Washington have each had their noted tragedies 
from the same cause, and in the West and South 
such occurrences are not uncommon, They are the 
fruit of that kind of journalism which makes the 
press the mouth-piece of slander and personal attack. 
Every newspaper ought to be the honest and out- 
spoken censor of the com-sunity to which it speaks 
and of the affairs of the larger community in which 
it is a voice for instruction and guidance; but the 
denunciation of individuals for uufaithfulness to 
public trusts, the sharp and stern rebuke of unworthy 
men, are very different from the personal attacks 
which fill too many columns of the daily press. The 
newspapers lose half their moral power by allowing 
themselves to be made the vehicles of private ani- 
mosity. The editors. however, are not entirely re- 
sponsible for this state of affiairs; they cater to a 
public which seems to like nothing better than the 
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nauseons details of private scandals and the vitupera- 
tions of personal hatred. The registration of the ther- 
mometer can only be changed by changing the tem- 
perature in which it hangs ; the surest way todestroy 
unworthy journalism is to refuse to patronize it. 
The unsuspecting bibulous public will rejoice in 
an apparently authentic and trustworthy analysis of 
the lager beers of twenty-four different brewers ; 
eighteen in New York city and vicinity, four iu Phila- 
delphia, one in Albavy, and oneinTroy. The analyses 
are given to the public by the Business Men’s Mod- 
eration Society, and they announce, respecting the 
samples examined, that they contain no adulterations 
or deleterious matter. This is very encouraging, or 
would be but for the important fact that there is 
nothing whatever in the published reports to indicate 
how the analyzed samples were obtained. If they 
were purchased in the open market, in the ordinary 
way, that fact ought to have been stated ; as it is not, 
and as it appears that the brewers combined with 
the Moderation Society in paying for the analyses, 
room is left for the unpleasant suspicion that 
samples may have been prepared for the laboratory 
of the learned professors—a practice not unknown 
in the arts in analogous cases. We shall be glad if 
the Secretary of the Business Men’s Moderation 
Society or Prof. Doremus will tell the public through 
our columns where and how the beer was obtained 
which was subjected to these analyses, One thing 
appears, however, to be quite clear ; namely, that 
the Americans ordinarily drink a stropger beer than 
is drank in the Fatherland. Out of thirteen analyses 
of German lager, reported in Watt’s Dictionary of 
Chemistry, there are but feur containing over four 
per cent. of alcohol, and six contained less than three 
per cent., while in these twenty-four analyses of 
American beer there are but four under three per 
cent., and fourteen contained over four per cent, 





In Egyptian matters the first practical question 
which the English have to settle is with regard tothe 
trial of Arabi Bey. Under ordinary circumstances such 
an offender would be left int ehands of native courts, 
but that anything like justice or even a decent re- 
gard for the forms of a fair trial would be accord -d 
to the defeated Bey is not to be expected. Evg'and 
alone can secur. a fair presentation and decision of 
his case. Two courses are open to the English, and 
apparently only two ; if there is a genuine national 
party in Egypt, organized for the purpose of taking 
into the hands of Egyptians the control of their own 
country, and if Arabi Bey was the patriotic but mis- 
guided leader of this movement, he is to be treated 
as a prisoner of war, and accorded the privileges and 
consideration which attach to an honorable enemy 
in that position. If,on the other hand, he is a self- 
ish, intriguing politician, a sort of oriental Tweed, 
bent on plunder and entirely remorsele s in the use of 
means and the sacrifice of public interests, then he 
is to be treated as a brigand who has put himself 
outside the pale of civilized law. But this question 
cannot be decided by an Egyptian court; the Eug- 
lish alone can make it possible for Arabi Bey to have 
a fair trial. 





The success which has recently attended the Glad- 
stone government in foreign affairs seems also to be 
crowning its efforts in Ireland. There is now no 
longer any doubt but that the Coercion Act has 
destroyed the Land League. Outrages are still re- 
ported, but they have become sporadic instead of 
being epidemic. Irish leaders have now seen their 
error aud are making au attempt to bring the dis- 
cussion back within constitutional limits again. 
Whether they can induce the Genii of lawlessness 
to re-enter the bottle remains to be seen. It is pro- 
posed to form au Irish National League for the pur- 
pose of agitating for a number of reforms, The 
League will seek to secure an amendment of the 
Land Act as a preliminary to the abolishing of land- 
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lordism by purchase; to procure legislative pro- 
tection to tenants for the entire value of their im- 
provements; the advance of the entire purchase 
money by the State at alow rate of interest, the 
principal to be repaid during an extended period ; 
the purchase of poor rack-rented estates for the 
benefit of the tenants ; the building of better dwell- 
ings for laborers. “It is also proposed to include in 
this programme the payment of Members of Parlia- 
ment, the extension of the franchise, and the estab- 
lishment of elective county governments. This is a 
very extensive programme, but the telegraph sum- 
maries are too imperfect to furvish material for an 
opinion of its wisdom and sufficiency. If, how- 
ever, it means that the agitation is hereafter to be 
carried on within lawful limits Ireland will recover the 
sympathy which she has lost by the events of the 
last two years. 








THE WRITING ON THE WALL. 


AST year the Republican candidate for Governor 
of Ohio was elected by a majority of over 24,- 
000, this year the Democratic candidate has been 
elected by a majority of 30,000; in the present Con- 
gress Ohio is represented by five Democrats and fif- 
teen Republicans, in the next Congress she will be 
represented by fourteen Democrats and six Repub- 
licans. The Western Keserve, whose voice has long 
been heard through Giddings and Garfield, whose 
heart never failed in the darkest hour of national 
peril, whose fidelity to the faith and practice of the 
Republican party has never been questioned, did 
not go to the polls. In a State where moral princi- 
ples have always given power and control to political 
parties, the Republican voters suffered the elections 
to go by default. 

It needs no Daniel to interpret this result. The 
Republican party never had but one source of 
strength—its identification with the moral sentiment 
of a large part of the nation; shorn of this it isa 
blind giant whose power is dangerous only to itself. 
The great body of Republican voters are still sound 
in the doctrine and faith of Republicanism, but the 
leaders bave fallen away into all manner of infideli- 
ties. They have scold themselves aud their party, 
and now in the gloom of present and the shadow of 
coming defeat they go about striving to cover their 
treachery by denouncing as sore-heads and traitors the 
men who will not follow them in their folly and 
crime. Republicans, as a class, are intelligent and 
independent men who follow principles and not po- 
litical leaders ; when the latter make common cause 
with principle they have a vast and commanding 
host behind them, when they desert or betray princi- 
ple they find themselves without a following. Re- 
publicans cannot be controlled by bosses or man- 
aged by machines. The party leaders have been 
told this again and again, but they have refused to 
believe it ; Ohio has now reinforced the warning by 
a revolution of public sentiment which is overwhelm- 
ing ; Pennsylvania will follow with a condemnation 
as outspoken and convincing ; and New York will 
add her loyal voice to this national judgment 
Weighed and found wanting, upon the party leaders. 

The Ohio Republicans shirked aud dodged when 
they ought to have been resolute and outspoken. 
The temperance question gave them a strong moral 
issue which they ought either to have taken up or 
thrown aside; they did neither ; they tried to find a 
middle ground where the most votes could be gained, 
and they failed. The Democrats, on the other 
hand, made a clear alliance with the liquor interest 
of the State, and bought the support which the Re- 
publicans were not bold enough either to wholly dis- 
card or to openly buy. The moral elements in the 
campaign were disorganized ; the immoral elements 
were marshaled in solid rank and file. The Repub- 
licans were too cowardly to make a resolute stand 
for principle; the Democrats were unprincipled 
enough to carry their ends by the worst means. 

The Republican de'eat in Ohio is not a Demo- 
cratic victory ; there is no danger of a return to that 
stained and worn-out political standard: it is a re- 
buke to tricksters and cowards ; a stern condemna- 
tion of fraud and corruption ; a notification to the 
Camerons in Pennsylvania and to the State Commit- 
tee of New York that Republicans cannot be sold 
and delivered lie sheep in the open market; that 
they will not keep in power men who violate public 
trusts and use public offices as bids and bribes. The 
Republican leaders have broken faith with their 
constituents, and the constituents have cast off the 
treacherous guides ; they have already been led into 
sloughs of dishonor, but their eyes are open and they 
will follow ne longer. 





TWO IMPORTANT UTTERANCES. 


E publish in this week’s Christian Union two 
important contributions to theological 
thought ; a sermon by Prof. Park, of Andover, and a 
statement of belief by Mr. Beecher. The latter we 
publish in full from a stenographic report; of the 
former we aré ablé only to lay an abstract before our 
readers, It is understood, however, that Prof. Park 
is revising the sermon for publication, 

Prof, Park’s sermon is probably to be regarded as 
the ablest word that can be uttered for the doctrine 
that death ends probation, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, all hope of reformation. Modern apologists 
have been accustomed to defend the doctrine of eter- 
nal punishment on the ground that punishment lasts 
as long as sin, and that there is no reason to hope 
that a man who has resisted all gracious influences 
in this life will abandon sin and seek forgiveness and 
righteousness in a life to come. Accepting this 
ground, such thinkers as Dr. Newman Smyth and 
Mr. Thayer say, not unnaturally, To those who have 
never been under gracious influences in this life we 
must presume that there will be an offer of div ne 
helping grace in the future. Prof. Park practically 
abandons the modern ground and returus to that 
of the older theologians. Men are punished, 
he says, not for resisting gracious influences, 
but for disobeying divine law; and punish- 
ment will be eternal, because remorse must be 
eternal. The other reasons which he adduces for the 
declaration that death ends probation are simply 
clear and emphatic restatements of familiar argu- 
ments—the fixity of character, and the supposed 
consensus of Scripture. Professor Park’s sermon 
will doubtless be accepted, by those who believe that 
there can be no redemptive influences beyond the 
grave, as a satisfactory and even conclusive statement 
of their position ; but we do not think it will be very 
efficacious in changing the opinions of others. The 
current doubt upon this subject grows out of a 
change in conception respecting the character of God. 
The world is coming less and Jess to Jock upon him, 
as the old theology did, as a King or Moral Govern- 
or, and more and more, as Christ did, as a Father ; 
and it is difficult, nut to say impossible, to make 
moderns believe that a heavenly Father can con- 
sent to leave auy child of bis to wander off into the 
night of eternal sin and estrangement so long as any 
measures which infinite love can devise are left uu- 
tried to bring him back again to his Father’s love. 

To say, This man has sinned, sin naturally pro- 
duces remorse, remorse is naturally as immortal as 
memory, produces no effect on such minds ; for the 
instinctive though unexpressed answer is, True; 
but it is the glory of God that he is able to do for 
his children, when repentant, what we would but 
cannot do for ours, lift off from them this bur- 
den of remorse. To say, Sin tends to perpetuate it- 
self, the first wrong step leads on to other steps in 
the downward path of perpetually deepening degra- 
dation, does not seem conclusive to such minds ; for 
their instant answer is : True, but everywhere about 
us we see men lifting their fellow men out of the pit 
into which they have deliberately cast themselves, 
and through the ages we see God’s infinite luve put- 
ting itself forth in miracles of mercy to undo our 
own undoing ; and we are sure, with all the confi 
dence of children’s love in an infinite Father, that no 
brother of ours, howsoever sirayed and lost, will be 
left to die, if the love which has won us from death 


ean ever find its way to him ; certainly none will be 


left to die without some divine gracious forth putting 
of compassion for his rescue and redemption. To 
assert that God has in this life, for all his lost chil- 
dren, exhausted the resources of divine pity, is to 
contradict the plain appearances of life; and he 
who does so wanders as far beyond the lines of 
Scripture revelation, as he who ventures to assert 
that the resources of divine compassion in a future 
life will certainly win the allegiance and love here- 
after of those who have persistently, deliberate- 
ly, and successfully closed their hearts against all 
God’s gracious infiaences here. 

It was curiously characteristic of Mr. Beecher that 
he should deliver one of the most eventful addresses 
of his life, sitting in his chair, to little over a score of 
personal friends. That it was preserved at all is due 
to the forecast of one of them, who secured the pres- 
sence of a reporter on the chance that there would 
be something worth reporting. The verbatim accu- 
racy of the report given to our readers in this week’s 
Christian Union may be absolutely trusted except 
in one passsge, where Mr. Beecher’s fervid feeling 
carried him on ina torrent too rapid for the report- 
er’s art, This hiatus Mr. Beecher has supplied. 





Mr. Beecher’s withdrawal from the New York and 
Brooklyn Association has already been misinterpret- 
ed by persons who do not understand the ecclesias- 
tical principles of Congregationalism. If a minis- 
ter withdraws from a Presbytery he ceases to 
be a Presbyterian minister; if be withdraws from 
Conference he ceases to be a Methodist minister ; 
but he does not cease to be a Oongregational 
minister by withdrawing from a Congregational 
Association. The Oongregational Association is a 
purely voluntary society, composed sometimes of 
churches sometimes of ministers, for mutual bene- 
fit, from which church or minuister is always at liberty 
to withdraw when the benefit is not commensurate 
with the labor and responsibiiity. Professor Park 
of Andover is not, and has not been for years, a mem- 
ber of any Association. The address, however, 
which accompanies his withdrawal marks at once the 
progress of religious thought in evangelical Protes- 
tantism, and its sure anchorage. Mr. Beecher holds 
firmly to all the great sacts of the Gospel; he dis- 
sents widely from the theories of the schoolmen. He 
dec'ares, as he has often done before, his faith in a 
Personal God, the Trinity, the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ, Special Providence, the Miracles, the Sinful- 
ness of Man, the Need of Regeneration, the [uspira- 
tion of the Bible, the Atonement through the suffer- 
ing and death of Christ, and Future Punishment. 
But he disavows the doctrine of two natures in Ohrist, 
and holds that in Christ the divine Spirit dwelt un- 
der the limitations of a human body and a human 
life; he regards miracles not as a _ violation 
or suspension of natural law, but as a di- 
vine use of laws in a realm beyond our compre- 
hending ; he rejects the doctrine of the fall, denies 
that Script:.re teaches it, and regards sin as the pre- 
dominance of the animal over the spiritual nature ; 
he regards the writers of the Bible, not the book, as 
inspired, and the book as the record of divine rev- 
elation through the inspired thoughts of inspired 
men ; he inclines to thiuk thatthe Atonement must 
have had some large relation to the Universe, but 
declares that we know only of its eff-cts upon men ; 
and while believing in a terrible punishment for sin 
in the future, he believes apparently that neither its 
nature nor its limits are detined in Scripture. On 
this latter point, however, Mr. Beecher did not am- 
plify ; and the public will still look with interest for 
some coming statement of the views which he in- 
timated he held on this subject, but bypothetically, 
not dogmatically, or as articles of faith, 

Non-theological readers certainly will be puzzled 
to see in this frank declaration of views any strikin - 
departure from the faith of the great body of Chris- 
tians, except perhaps as respects the doctrine of fu- 
ture punishment ; the resolutions of the Association 
passed after its delivery fairly express the sentiments 
of a much larger constituency. Future ages will be 
as puzzled to comprehend the reason for the obloquy 
with which the son is now assailed for defending 
Evangelica] truth by new lines of argument as this 
age is puzzled to account for the similar obloquy 
hurled at the father by the corseryatives of his day 
for the same offense, 








SCHISMATICS AND HERETICS. 


HE New York “ Evangelist,” apropros of a par- 
agraph in The Christian Union respecting the 
declination of the Wayland Council to ordain Mr. 
Capron, thus interprets the position of The Christian 
Union : 


If we understand our contemporary, it has nothing but 
words of encouragement for those who only avow their 
serious departures from the received faith of its churches 
after they have entered them and won a footing on another 
understanding—even that they were orthodox ministers in 
the ordinary acceptation of that term. We cannot reconcile 
such a@ proceeding withour notions of simple fair dealing. 
And by way of immunity from Councils (the orderly routine 
of Congregational Churches), it would have the churches de- 
clare fur stated supplies rather than pastors. We should be 
sorry to believe this the driftof Congregationalirm in general. 

The “Evangelist” certainly does not understand 
our position ; but then we expect to be misunder- 
stood and therefore are not disappointed. 

The New Testament condemns two sins with equal 
vigor of condemnation: heresy and schism. Our 
contemporaries take care of the sin of heresy; they 
leave The Christian Union to fight single-handed the 
siu of schism, And, in our judgment, to-day the 
Church of Christ in America is suffering far more 
from schism than from heresy; from strife about non- 
essentials than from false teaching about that which 
is esssntial in the development of Christian charac- 
ter. Intolerance is the mother of schism. The 
spirit which leads every man to insist that other men 
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shall think as he thinks, or cease to co-operate with 
him in Christian work, is a schismatic spirit. In 
polities it would destroy organized effort and substi- 
tute the doctrina‘re on the one hand, and the machin- 
ist on the other, for the statesman. In morals it 
would rend the temperance organization and 
split what might be a noble army into an in- 
significant lot of roving bands ; in Christian work 
it would divide the body of Christ, and with less 
reverence than the soldiers at the cross part his 
seamless garment. The Christian Union believes 
that love is the bond of perfectness ; that the law of 
love to Christ requires of all his followers to work 
together on the common ground of a supreme trust 
in him as a personal Saviour, a supreme allegiance 
to him as a personal Leader, anda supreme love 
to him as a persona! Lord. That wasthe ground of 
the unity of the Apostles ; and on that ground we are 
ready to give God-speed to all volunteers under 
Christ's flag, and following Christ as their Captain. 
We do not impugn the motives or doubt the sin- 
cerity of Christian schismatics ; but schism we de- 
nounce as no less treason to Christ than heresy. 

The Presbyterian Church has a creed, and all min- 
isters are required to subscribe to a declaration that 
it contains substantially the system of truth taught 
in the Gospel; we sympathize with those in that 
church who give to this declaration a liberal inter- 
pretation, and we hope for the time when, either by 
a revision of the creed or an official interpretation of 
it, the Presbyterian Church will make itself broad 
enough to welcome all ministers to its pulpits who 
teach the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ and are 
loyal to the government of the Presbyterian organ- 
ization. The Congregationalists have no such creed. 
Their confession of faith is the history of their life 
during the past two centuries anda half. We sym- 
pathize with those Congregationalists who hold that 
loyalty to Congregationalism is simply loyalty to 
Christ, that any man is good enough to be a Con- 
gregationalist who is good enough to be a Christian, 
and any minister is sound enough to be a Congrega- 
tional minister who approves himself as apt to teach 
Jesus Christ as the Divine Saviour from sin, the One 
in and through whom the prodigal soul is to find his 
way back to his Father and his Home. And we resist, 
in season and eut of season, every influence which 
tends to exclude from Christian fellowship those who 
are Christian teachers according to New Testament 
standards ; they are divisive of the Church of Christ; 
they divert the energies of Christian workers from 
the Christian work of saving and serving men into 
the un-Christian work of battling with and belabor- 
ing each other. 

As to the matter of Congregational Councils, a 
large proportion of Congregational ministers are not 
settled by Council. They never are in England. 
We believe over half those in this State are not, If 
the Hibernicism may be excused, one of the oldest 
settled pastors in New England is not a settled pas- 
tor at all. Whether a minister had better call a 
Council to install him or no depends wholly upon 
the circumstances. If the Council will tend to Chris- 
tian fellowship and co-operation, call it; if it will 
tend to strife and debate and division, omit it. A 
Congregational Council is a beetle, sometimes a 
pretty heavy one. If it promises to drive the wedge 
into the world, use it; if it threatens to drive the 
wedge into the church, leave it alone. 


NOTES. 

There has been for some time a project pending in the 
vicinity of Boston for the launching of a new Congregational 
newspaper. Street rumors credit the new ente prise with 
having now assumed definite form, and secured a pledge of 
$100,000 capital, and invited Dr. Spaulding, of Dover, N. H., 
to the editorship. Dr. Spaulding would bring tothe posta 
journalistic experience, broad sympathies, progressive in- 
stincts, a liberal scholarship. and a thoroughly Christian 
spirit; it would be difficult to find another so good a man. 
But the work to which report invites him will certainly be a 
very difficult one. To stercanew paper is never easy; to 
start a new Congregational paper will be exceptionally diffi- 
cult. There are already two Congregational organs in this 
country—a western and an eastern one ; both are ably edited; 
and neither has so large a constituency that it will be willing 
to divide with a rival. It is true that considerable dissatis- 
faction exists with the “‘ Congregationalist,” and it has erred 
in consenting to be the organ of a party in the denomination 
when to be the organ of the entire denOmination would have 
given it none too broad ascope. But this is a fault which it 
can correct if it will, and the existence of a more liberal 
rival can hardly fail to give it inclination. On the other 
hand, the founders of the new enterprise will have need to 
possess little less than an inspired impartiality not to make 
the new journal an organ of new Congregationalism as the 
old journal is the organ of old Congregationalism, in which 
case Catholicity in the Congregational denomination will 
have even less representation than before. It is not, how- 











ever, strange that the liberal and progressive sentiment in 
the denomination should wait some better opportunity to 
expound itself than it bas either in the ‘‘ Advance” or the 
** Congregationalist,”’ and the public demand for a new Con- 
gregational journal indicates how considerable has been the 
growth in that direction in the last ten years. 


Some the richest opportunities for the education ef chil- 
dren are lost because the father or mother fails to appreciate 
and use them. In nothing is the neglect of this duty so great 
as in the failure to answer the questions of children patiently 
and intelligently. Such questions are often so inopportune 
and numerous as to be very trying to the patience, but it 
should never be forgotten that they are the indications of an 
awakening mind reaching out on all sides for knowledge 
aud eager to receive it. The years before the schoolmaster 
has been put in charge are the years in which habits of cb- 
servation are formed, and in them tke parent can render an 
inestimable service to the child. A vast amount of delight- 
ful instruction can be given, too, in the way of stories in- 
stead of the silly trash which is palmed off on children. A 
little self-denial and a little study on the part of the parent 
will put the child in possession of not only the rich fund of 
Bibie stories but of the pure and beautiful myths of mythol- 
ogy, 80 that it can inherit at an early age an imaginative 
world into which most children come much later and only as 
the result of hard studv. 


One of the indications of the growth of the genuine love 
cf nature is the fact that people go into the country and 
stay in it, more and more every year, not because a common 
custom impels them, but because they have a real apprecia- 
tion of beautiful surroundings, of open sky, and the freshness 
and healthfulness of out-of-door life. It is noticeable that 
the season lasts longer and longer: that people who can de- 
fer their return to the cities stay away until the Fall weather 
has yielded to the blasts of incoming winter. There was a 
time not long ago when the tide of travel countryward was 
largely set in motion by fashion, but that time has evidently 
passed away, and Americans are coming more and more 10 
the habits of the English, who make their permanent home in 
the country and go to the city for a few months of society. 
The return te nature, and to the love and appreciation of its 
beauty and simplicity, is one of the hopeful signs of the age ; 
and if the earlier poets of the century had done noth- 
ing else, the fact that they have redirected the thoughts and 
affections of men to nature would be a service for which 
succeeding generations could not be too grateful. 


The suggestion that a statue of Irving should be placed in 
Central Park isa happy one. It is hard to understand why 
this tribute to the American man of letters most thoroughly 
identified with the history of the metropolis should have 
remained so long unpaid. The fame of Irving is more thor 
oughly identified with New York than that of any other lit- 
erary man whom the country has produced; his earlier 
works have a local color and a peculiar charm which were 
characteristic of the old metropolis In which he lived, and 
from which he drew his Knickerbocker inspiration. While 
we are placing the busts and figures of the great Germans 
and Englishmen along the drives of Central Park itis very 
little to our credit that our own most prominent man of let- 
ters remains without a memorial. By all means let us have 
the statue, and let us have it done by some thoroughly com- 
petent hand. 


A Christian woman of Maine recently died. At a period 
some years prior to her death she had been in the habit of 
selling the milk from their one cow which the family did 
not require. Sbe deposited the amount from year to yeur in 
the savings bank, and requested on dying thatit might be 
devoted to foreign miseions. When the great tide of giving 
rolled over the late meeting at Portland, this widow's mite 
was handed in with others. It amounted to $300. Secretary 
Alden related the incident at the hall, while the Woman’s 
Board meeting at another place had left before him an au- 
dience composed almost exclusively of men. He said, ‘It 
is alwaysso. Whatever is done for missions, or wherever it 
is done, the spirit of some self-sacrificing woman will be 
found coming to the front!” Is there not other ‘' milk- 
money" ? 


St. Paul, Minn., has lost by the death of Mr. John Edward 
Miller one of its most useful and respected citizens. Mr 
Miller was a graduate of Oberlin College, and at one time 
professor in an Iliaois college. Of late years he was,an 
active business man in St. Paul, but his interests ran far be- 
yond his business; every public concern he made his own, 
and in the religious life of tLe city no man was a more ef- 
fective or earnest worker. Thé sad bereavement of his wife, 
Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, whose contributions have en- 
deared her to the readers of The Ubristian Union, will com- 
mand a wide and heartfelt sympathy. 


A cry for protection comes from Yellowstone Park, where 
the natural beauty of a magnificent country is being rapidly 
defaced by vandalism; English tourists are said to be the 
guilty persons. There ought to be some effective way of 
protecting Niagara Falls and the Yellowstone region. 
Their magnificent features are a part of our national in- 
heritance for the preservation of which fature generations 
will hold us responsible. If their beauty is finally destroyed 
this generation cannot plead ignorance as an excuse for its 
neglect to act; we have had abandant warning. 

No boy of ten considers himself a man unless he hasa 
cigarette in his mouth. To all such we commend careful re- 
flection on a fact that came to light in a police court in this 
city last week. An Italian girl was arrested collecting cigar 
stumps, of which she had about a thousand in a basket; she 
explained that she started every morning about four o'clock 
and spent the day in this delightful occupation, and that she 





disposed of her collection to persons who transformed the 
barnt-out stumps into brand-new cigareties. 











Mr. Anthony Comstock has scored another victory; be has 
succeeded in closing up the gambling dens of Long Island 
City. The flagrant and outrageous lawleseuess that has lute- 
ly ruled in that misgoverned community seems to have gone 
beyond the power of the citizens to control. Mr. Comstock 
whose energy and courage are equal to all emergencies, has 
effectively broken up this nefarious business. Long Island 
City owes him a large debt of gratitude. 


Mr. Wm. M. F. Round, whose name has frequently ap- 
peared in The Christian Union as a contributor, resumes lec- 
turing again this year under most promising auspices. He 
will deliver his course of lectures on ‘‘ Art in the Home” in 
Syracuse, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Rochester, Indian- 
apolis and Chicago, and has many engagements for his single 
lecture on ‘ Brittany.” This last lecture was delivered in 
the Y. M. C. A. course of this city last year, and met with 
great favor from a large audience. 


At the annual Universalist Convention at Franklin, Masee., 
Dr. Frazer, editor of the denominational ‘* Quarterly,” made 
a spirited plea for foreign missions, quoting from Christlieb’s 
book to prove their blessed success. He ended by putting 
down ten dollars, which was subsequently increased by other 
donors to one bundred dollars, and is to be the nucleus of the 
firet Universalist foreign mission ever established. A good 
first step. 


At the meeting of the American Board at Portland it was 
resolved to increase the contributions of last year by #100,- 
000, and about $20,000 was pledged. The Board appeals to 
its great constituency to make up this $20,000 to $100,000 at 
once, by pledges, that the Committee may know how much 
they can rely upon. Names and amounts should be seut in 
if possible before Nov. Ist. 


The undertakers of New York have long added to the ter- 
rors of death by surrounding it with an expense which makes 
it ruinous for most people to die; but the undertaker who 
withheld @ burial permit and refused to go on with an inter- 
ment last week, because a poor family were unable to pay him 
the last installment of his bill in advance, has gone beyond the 
limits even of his craft. 


The retirement of Dr. Simeon Gilbert from the ‘“ Ad- 
vance,” and his accession to the ‘‘ Congregationalist,” trans- 
fers @ journalist whose natural instincts have been developed 
by twelve years of journalistic experience from a paper 
where he will be greatly missed to one in which he will be 
warmly welcomed. 


Eugene Reiley, the policeman who clubbed a gentleman 
for interfering to protect a respectable woman against his 
insults, has been convicted, and is now likely to undergo a 
well-merited punishment. It is the daty of every citizen to 
follow up those police outrages ; they have become altogether 
too frequent. 


Post-office clerks in this State are in receipt of a request 
for contributions from the State Republican Committee. 
They may as well save thcir money; all the ‘ voluntary 
contributions” in Christendom will not cover the iniquities 
of the State Convention. 


The Civil Service Reform Association is now engaged in 
the excellent work of organizing local associations through- 
out the State. Any person desiirng to form such an associ- 
tion should address the Secretary in this city for informa- 
tion. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject tc “he Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply ei.aer 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


Can you tell me the best books to use for the study of the German 
and French languages, at home, without a teacher? Can you or any 
of your readers tell me anything of the Meisterschaft system, by Dr. 
Rosenthal, either from experience, observation, or reliabie “ hear- 
say”? SUBSCKIBER, 

The answer to such a question would depend very much 
upon the age and attainments of the one who is to study the 
language at home. For elementary study in French, Keetel’s 
Elementary Grammar and Analytical Reader are good. 
For more advanced study, Harrison’s ‘French Syntax,” 
Spiers & Surenne’s “French Pronouncing Dictionary,” 
‘College Series of Modern French Plays,” edited by Profee- 
sor Bocher, ‘‘ Students’ Collection of Classic French Plays,” 
edited by Professor Joynes (particulary the ** Athalie” of Ra- 
cine), ‘Fables of La Fontaine,” edited by Dr. Suuveur, and 
Sauveur’s ‘‘ Entretien’s sur la Grammaire.” Of the “ Meis- 
terschaft System” we know nothing, except from the ad- 
vertisements and testimonials. From these we have received 
a favorable impression. A beginner in German would not 
do better than to take Whitoey’s German Grammar and 
Reader, and Stern's ‘‘Studies und Planderein.”’ The Sauveur 
System (or ‘‘ Natural Method”) demands a teacher. 


Will you please inform me where I can find, in New York City, a 
teacher, moderate in prices, for a contralto voice ? Would you recom- 
mend a conservatory fora beginner? If so, will you be kind enough 
to tell me where they are to be found ? 

Yours truly, J. 

Rauway, N. J. 

We cannot recommend any individual teacher to you. The 
conservatories are good for beginners, both for the specific in- 
struction given and for the benefit of the general progress 
made in astrictly musical atmosphere. The best in America 
are The New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass.; 
the New York College of Music, under Mr. Louis Alexander, 
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the Grand Conservatory of Music, under Mr. Ernst Eber- 
hard, and the New York Conservatory of Music under Mr. 8. 
N. Griswold, all of which are in New York City. Send for 
their circulars for details of price,;curriculum, etc. 





I, Will you please tell me through Christian Union, or otherwise, 
where 1 can flod this poem and who is the author ; 1 only remember 


- the follewing stanza: 


** We make to ourselves mansions of mortar and stone, 
We have flowers in our garden from every zone, 
But the beautiful graces that bloseom within 
Lie shivered and torn in the upas of sin.” 
II. Also where I can find the following : 

* Backward, turn backward, oh Time, in thy flight, 

Make me a child again, just for to-night.” 

F. W. 

I. We cannot findit. Will some friend assist us ? 

II. Is by Mrs. Elizabeth Akers Allen, of Portland, Me. It 
may be found in ‘“‘ The Fireside Eacyclopedia of Poetry,” 
edited by Henry T. Coates, and published by Porter & 
Coates, Philadelphia, Pa. 





1. Please tell me through the colamns of Inquiring Friends if there 
are any books published especially on thorough-bass; who are the 
authors; and where can I get them? 

%. How is hand-painting put on china, 0 as to stand washing ? 

L. A. Z. 

1. Richter’s ‘‘Manual of Harmony,” Burrowe’s ‘ Thor- 
ough-Bass Primer,” Cornell's ‘ Primer of Tonality"; to be 
had at Schirmer’s, 35 Union Square, New York. 

2. The paints used are prepared specially for this kind of 
work, and after they are applied in a picture or design the 
decorated article is subjected to a process called ‘‘ firing” or 
“baking.” The article is put into a specially prepared oven 
and subjected to great heat, by which the earthenware and 
decorations are fused and become fixed. 





Will you be kind enough to tell me in your anewers to cor- 
respondents how a poor and unknown author is to get his book 
published, after it is printed, and whether it pays for a poor 
and unknown author to ever write a book at all; so many lions are 
in the way. J. 

Successful authors are generally poor and unknown at the 
beginning ; they succeed by virtue of the excellence of their 
work. The competition is very great; but publishers are glad 
to get books of an original and suggestive character. The 
only way to test success is to make the experiment. A poor 
book does not pay: a really good one does. If your book 
is worth printing the publ'shers to whom you submit it will 
find it out. 





What is the character of Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” 
often alluded to by English authors? Is ita book that is worth 
buying and reading by one who would like to read some of the 
famous books in English lilerature but has not much spare time? 

CHAUTAUQUAN, 

Burton's ‘‘ Anatomy of Melancholy” is one of the English 
classics. It is not a book for light reading, but it is written 
in a quaint and curious style, characteristic of its age, and is 
enriched by a large and various learning; it isa book to be 
studied by one who wishes to master English literature. A 
good edition is published by A. C. Armstrong & Son, of this 
city, in three volumes at $5 25. 





Will you please tell me the scientific name of the pretty marine 
curiosity known by the common name of ** Venus’s Flower Basket,” 
also the order to which it belongs? 1 shall be grateful for any infor- 
mation in regard to it. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Euplectella Speciosa, a beautiful silicious sponge, found 
chiefly in the Philippine Islands, consisting of a delicate silk- 
like skeleton or framework, which, when the enveloping 
gelatinous animal tissue is removed by immersion in chloride 
of lime, assumes the shape of a cornucopia twelve or fifteen 
inches in height by two in width. A hermit-crab has some- 
times been found imprisoned within. 





Can you tell me if there is any Christian Temperance Society 
which tries to assist poor fellows to get work or a situation ? 

I know a man who is honest, industrious, and willing to work, but 
because of occasional (once a year say) falling into temptation, finds 
it hard to get employment. One cannot conscientiously give him a 
perfect recommendation. Now are there any Christian friends and 
helpers handed together in the City of New York, to whom sucha 
man could go for kindly help in the way of work ? He does not need 
to go Into a “* Home ” or reformatory. Jd.R. 


Write to young Men’s Christian Association, Twenty-third 
Street and Fourth Avenue, in this city. 





Will you please to inform me in your columns, which of Henry W. 
Longfellow’s poems was most popular abroad, and what gave it 
popularity? “ SUBSCRIBER.” 
Probably the most pepular of Longfellow’s poems, in all 
lands where they have been read, is ‘‘ Evangeline,” the motive 
of which, grand, faithful, and undying love, appeals to every 
human heart, and easily accounts for the universal esteem in 
whieh it is held. 


A correspondent advises T. M. B., who wants something to 
hold large books like the “‘ Art Journal,” to examine the 
Thackeray Study Table, manufactured and sold by George 
F. Sargent, 816 Broadway, New York. 

Another correspondent writes that T. M. B., by sending to 
the ‘Library Bureau,” 32 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass., for 
catalogue, may find the required book-holder asked for in his 
query. 








Can you tell me anything about Mrs. Kate Hankey, author of the 
hymn, “ Teil me the old, old story,” or of Mrs. Elizabeth Codner, 
author of ** Pass me not,” etc. Are they still living? if so, where? 

FP. M. 8. 

We cannot find any biographical data with regard to these 
two ladies. Perhaps some one who knows about them can 
tell us, or they themselves will be so kind if they chance 
upon this query. 





ASPIRATION. 


By Juxtia H. TREAT. 
N Florence's great square, not many years ago, 
A statue stood, the masterpiece of Angelo; 
His David; tow’ring upward, noble, calm, and fair, 
Though carved, they say, from marble once rejected. 
There, 

Amidst the multitude surging about its base, 
It seemed a being of some far-off heavenly place— 
So.more than mortal was the grandeur of its face. 


So may our lives arise in purer atmosphere 

Above a sordid world, and ever thus appear 

The work of a diviner Master’s hand, though wrought 
In natures faultier than the stone the sculptor sought ; 
Then while the vexing trifles of our caily care 

Press constantly about it, may we always bear 

The stamp of beauty on our brows, that angels wear. 








THE WEBSTER CENTENNIAL. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 





1772. — January 18th — 1882. 
The Webster Historical Soctety 
Cordially «invites 





to attend the Centennial Celebration of the year of the 


birth of Daniel Webster at 
Marshfield, on Thursday, October 12th. 


The President of the United States will be the guest 
of the Society. 
Oliver Ames, G. Washington Warren, Committee 
Roland Washington, Geo. C. richardson on 
Edward S. Tobey. Invitations. 
Boston, October 3d, 1882. 
The train will leave the Old Colony R. R. Station at 9:15 A.M. 
Please Answer. 





URNISHED with this letter of invitation, for 
which your readers are indebted to E. 8. Tobey, 
Esq., the popular and efficient postmaster of Boston, 
the representative of The Christian Union presented 
himself at the Old Colony Station in Boston on the 
morning of the 12th, to find its waiting-rooms filled 
with an unusual throng, in which the absence of ladies 
aud the presence of uniforms gay with gold were equal- 
ly conspicuous, while from the breasts of nearly all the 
civilians fluttered badges—red, white, yellow, blue— 
each showing the well-known portly and stalwart form 
of Daniel Webster. It was considerably after the ap- 
pointed hour before the Presidential party arrived, 
preceded by the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pauy and the representatives of the Grand Army of tne 
Republic, and quite ten o’clock before the two trains 
moved out from the station. A little over an hour’s 
ride brought us to our Gestination at a temporary plat- 
form constructed for the occasion, and we disembarked 
from our train to find ourselves transported back 
twenty-five years, to the old militia training days. We 
rubbed our eyes and wondered were we dreaming. 
Here were the crowd of farmer men and boys and 
women and girls lining the hillside and hanging on the 
fences and roosting in the trees to see the spectacle; 
here the motley array of venicles—wagons, carts, 
buggies, busses—of every description ; here the old- 
time peddlers making the air vocal with their old-time 
cries : the man with mince pies to sll to a credulous 
crowd fearless of dyspepsia; the man with the coffee 
urn and the hot coffee, ‘‘fi-pence a cup”; the man 
with the tray-full of suspicious looking candies in the 
old stick forms of our childhood; the man with the 
peanuts by the quart or in the bag. Alas! we were 
no longer young, and mince-pie, coffee, candy and 
peanuts awakened no thrills of hungering ex) ectation 
and anticipatory delight. Here, best of all, was the 
veritable old county militia, turning slouched hats into 
military caps by a gold band and tassel. A mile, ora 
little less, up a sandy country road, the latter part of 
the way along the saluting ranks of the county militia, 
brought our somewhat straggling and irregular pro- 
cession to the borders of the Webster farm, where, 
without waiting for orders, it broke ranks and scat- 
tered itself at pleasure over the ample grounds. Here, 
on the level crest of a gently sloping hill, were the two 
great dinner tents and half a dozen or more smaller 
ones; a few rods away was another less conspicuous 
encampment; in the lowland was the Webster home, 
looking out upon us through the environing trees; 
across an intervening valley; on a hillside opposite 
were discernible some evergreen decorations, which 
proved to belong to the platform at the grave. As a 
concession to Mrs. Fletcher Webster’s hospitable de- 
sires, the Presidential party, which had eaten one 
breakfast in Boston, was to eat a second one at Marsh- 
field, and during the two hours or more consumed by 





the somewhat superfluous meal the crowd wandered 
about the grounds, getting views of Marshfield, and 
waiting with what patience they could command for 
the long-delayed ceremonies to begin. What I gathered 
in this two hours of waiting and wandering and inci- 
dental handshaking I put down here without attempt 
at order. . 

Marshfield is a town of Eastern Massachusetts, bor- 
dering the sea, and lying on the line of a branch of the 
Old Colony Railroad somewhere about midway between 
Boston and Plymouth; thirty-four miles by rail from 
Boston. The attractions which led Webster to make it 
his home have mostly been destroyed by the progress of 
civilization. He came here in a stage, and office-seekers 
and political bores, the pest of great men, could not 
easily follow him. Now the Old Colony Railroad puts the 
passenger down within a mile or twoof his door. Then 
the sea rolled in to within a few yards of his house, 
making the lowlands, even at low-tide, a marsh, and 
giving in this then sequestered spot abundance of game 
and easy access to good fishing grounds. Now a dike 
cuts off the sea; the lowlands are reclaimed; and of 
the game and fish so abundant in his days but little is 
left. There are no attractions of scenery ; the hills are 
low and rounded and mostly bare; the lowlands are 
alternately sand and marsh, covered with that high 
grass orthat bushy vegetation which almost invaria- 
bly characterizes proximity to the sea, whieh is two or 
three miles away. Thus there is neither the grandeur 
of the sea, the mountain or the forest; and the soli- 
tude which made Marshfield so attractive a resting 
place to the overworked statesman is now disturbed 
by the shriek of the locomotive. But there are far- 
reaching views from every knoll; village spires in the 
distance ; glimpses of ,the ocean blue on the eastern 
horizon ; and some maguificent forest trees. The old 
house was burned down Ssome years ago; a modern 
one stands on the same site, and is now the home of 
Mrs. Fletcher Webster, the only surviving representa- 
tive of the family, I believe. But the little house that 
served as Daniel Webster’s study and office still stands, 
turned now into a store-house, and the old elm in 
which he delighted and under which he used to rest 
remains, though nearly half its glory was consumed 
by the scorching of the flames which destroyed the 
house. The farm itself began, so one informant told 
me, with forty acres; but it grew with its owner’s 
prosperity, till at one time it embraced over 2,000 
acres, and upwards of fifteen hundred at his death. 

The verdict of the jury of the vicinage is generally 
a trustworthy one, and the verdict of Marshfield I 
judge to be unanimous—an enthusiastic testimony to 
Webster’s integrity of character and kindness of heart. 
Stories of drunkenness and debauchery find no cred- 
ence among his own neighbors. They all believe in 
him. I picked up one or two characteristic stories, 
which I have not seen in print, and which I venture to 
repeat here even at the risk of telling some thrice-told 
tales. 

He was habitually an early riser, generally up with 
the dawn. On one occasion, after an exciting session 
in Congress, in which the question of Union and Se- 
cession in some one of its various forms had been agi- 
tating the country, he had come home here to rest. An 
old farmer, a neighbor of his, asked him one afternoon, 
‘*Mr. Webster, what is all this bother about?” ‘‘Do 
you see,” said Mr. Webster, ‘“‘that old elm tree?” 
pointing to his favorite resting-place. Yes, the farmer 
saw it. ‘‘Meet me there,” said Mr. Webster, ‘*to- 
morrow morning, as the stars are going out, and I will 
tell you.” The farmer was there at tne early dawn ; 
and Mr. Webster was there true to his appointment, 
and gave that best hour of his day to going over the 
whole history of the Constitution, and giving to his 
neighbor, in terms the unlettered old man could read- 
ily understand, his interpretation of the issues of the 
present and the dangers of the future. It was, I judge, 
a characteristic act: be was not too busy to be cour- 
teous, nor too great to render humble service. 

The boy of one of his neighbors, Sam Howland, 
is still Jiving, and tells two interesting Marshfield ex- 
periences. He was starting out one morning in his 
boat when Mr. Webster hailed him from the shore: 
‘*Where are you going, Mr. Howland?” he asked. 
‘*Mr. Webster,” added the narrator, ‘‘never called me 
‘Sam’ or ‘ Howland ;’ he always addressed me as Mr. 
Howland ; and there is nothing I would not have done 
for him.” ‘Going a-fishing, Mr. Webster,” said the 
young man. ‘“‘ Well, Mr. Howland, if you should 
catch a whale, an unusually large whale, you may 
bring him to me if you will; P’litake him. And, by 
the way, if you shouldn’t catch a whale, and should 
get a lobster, I wouldn’t mind taking the lobster.” It 
is hardly necessary to add that Mr. Webster got the 
best lobster that Mr. Howland found in his lobster-pot. 

This same Mr. Howland once carried Mr. Webster 
on his back in this wise: The statesman had been out 
looking over his farm and was returning home; young 
Howland wasin his boat upon a creek that runs through 
his farm, Mr, Webster hailed him, and Mr. Howland 
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took him iv and ferried him across. The shore was 
marshy; Mr. Webster was not in farm costume, but in 
his usual society dress—blue coat and brass buttons, 
nankeen vest, pumps, and white stockings. Mr. How- 
land saw that his passenger could not get across the 
marshy shore with dry feet. ‘‘ You'll get your feet 
wet, Mr. Webster,” said he, ‘“‘if you attempt to land 
there.” ‘It does look like it,” said Mr. Webster, sur- 
veying the marshy shore. ‘‘ Better let me carry you,” 
said the young man. ‘Do you think you can do it ?” 
asked the statesman, doubtfully. ‘‘Oh, yes,” was the 
reply. So Mr. Howland ran the bow of his boat up 
upon the shore, and, jumping out, backed up to Mr. 
Webster, and Mr. Webster carefully transferred his 
portly figure from the prow of the boat to the shoul- 
ders of his youthful porter, ‘‘Can you do it, Mr. 
Howland?” he asked again, doubtfully. ‘Yes, sir,” 
was the confident reply. ‘It’s a go, then,” said 
Webster, and a go it was, and the statesman was safely 
landed, after a ride of a dozen or twenty yards, on 
the dry land beyond the marshy shore. ‘ Well, Mr. 
Howland,” said Webster, as he dismounted, “ you’re 
quite a horse!” 

While picking up this .information and wandering 
over the grounds, the crowd have been gathering on 
the hill-top where stands the old graveyard and where 
lie the mortal remains of Daniel Webster, and now 
the procession is wending its way hither; military and 
musicians first, Presidential party in barouches in the 
center, invited guests bringing up the rear. A quaint 
old graveyard it is; honored by other notable names 
as well as those of the Webster family. Most ancient 
aud not least notable of them all is that of Gov. Win- 
slow, of old Colonial fame. If the stone is as ancient 
as the inscription two centuries of storms have beaten 
on it, and it looks as though they had. If I have left 
little space to speak of the formal ceremonies of the 
day, it is partly because there is but little to tell. It 
was nearly two o’clock before we gathered at the 
staging erected near the tomb to sing a hy mu, join in 
& prayer, and listen to an address and a poem. The 
orator of the day, Stephen M. Allen, President of the 
Webster Historical Society, with a self-denial as wise 
as it was extraordiaary, declined to deliver the prom- 
ised address: the hour was toolate, the time too short ; 
and his auditors might, he said, read it at their leisure. 
An hour later we found the printed copies at our 
plates on the dinner table. It was worthy of delivery ; 
pity that it could not have been delivered, if need be, 
while the Presidential party were taking that super- 
fluous breakfast under Mrs. Fletcher Webster's roof. 
Then Dr. Wilkinson read from his Ode to Webster 
a selection which received that which was better than 
applause, the significant tribute of appreciative eyes 
looking iuto other eyes for answering appreciation, 
and which was read with excellenteffcct, neither with 
tameness nor over-emphasis. Then we sang Longfel- 
low’s ‘‘ Psalm of Life” and marched back across the 
valley to the big tents where a dinner had been pro- 
vided, in the one tent for the Ancient and Honorables, 
in the other for the Historical Society and its invited 
guests. 

It was a rare collection of notables that occupied 
the seats of honor on the raised platform in the latter 
tent. There were first, of course, the broad shoulders 
and almost burly form of the President of the United 
States, whose face indicates rather executive than in- 
tellectual force; then Guv. Long, whose peculiarly 
genial face wins on an audience before the first of his 
always singularly felicitous sentences has fallen from 
his lips; and Senator Dawes, the intense earnestness 
of whose nature makes him somewhat too serious an 
orator for such an after-dinner occasion as this; and 
Senator Hoar, the benignity of whose ingenuous 
countenance is in striking contrast with the shrewdly 
sharp features, and keen, restless eyes of Secretary 
Chandler, whose physiognomy is that which an artist 
would select for a typical American politician ; and 
Mayor Green, who looks more like a college president 
than a city father; and President Bartlett, that looks 
more like a successful lawyer than like a college Presi- 
dent; and Secretary Lincoln, whose face makes you 
want to know him better; anda host of others, generals, 
governors, senators, representatives, whose faces I did 
not know and whose names I did not even learn. A 
long programme had been arranged for; but delays 
had broken in upon the well-laid plans. It was 
after three, nearer half-past, 1 think, before 
we fairly began our dinner, and at five precisely the 
train which the Presidential party must take was to 
leave the platform, a mile away. So after Governor 
Long had made his address, and the President had 
read his tribute to Daniel Webster in reply, and Mr. 
Stillman B. Allen bad read an unpublished manuscript 
of Daniel Webster, recently discovered, and Senator 
Dawes had spoken for the United States Senate, those 
of us who belonged in the Presidential train withdrew, 
with the Ancients and Honorables, leaviag the orators 
of the programme to finish their addresses to so much 
of the audience as might remain to listen to them; I 














suspect it was a discouragingly diminished and dimin- 
ishing audience. 

This is not the place to enter upon either eulogy or 
criticism of America’s greatest constitutional lawyer 
and ablest statesman. But I am sure that no one spent 
that day at Marshfield without having a higher rever- 
ence and respect for the citizen and the man. 








DR. PUSEY. 
[FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. | 


AST Saturday a remarkable assembly, Mr. Glad- 
stone of the number, gathered in the Cathedral 
at Christ Church, Oxford, round the open grave of one 
who for nearly half a century was the greatest leader 
in the Anglican Church of our day ; the greatest leader 
since the Reformation, say not afew. A simple Canon, 
without high ecclesiastical rank, from his secluded 
home at Oxford has exercised a power greater than 
the authority of the whole bench of bishops, and has 
been foremost in revolutionizing the character of the 
national Church of England. Carlyle, with trenchant 
scorn, denounced ‘‘ Pale clammy Puseyisms, screech- 
ing in their winding-sheets ;” ecclesiastical antago- 
nists resorted to every weapon of reason or rage; but 
the great movement held on its course despite the hos- 
tility of foes and the desertion of friends. The Puseyites 
of forty years ago have become the High Churchmen 
and Ritualists of to-day, supreme in numbers, organi- 
zation and power; the Protestant Church of England 
has become the Anglo-Catholic Church of the present. 
For seven-and-forty years Pusey was the leader of 
the Anglican party, but he did not originate the 
Tractarian movement at Oxford. That movement was 
inaugurated by others. Keble had published ‘‘ The 
Christian Year,” and had preached his famous Assize 
Sermon on national infidelity in 1833 ; in the same year 
John Henry Newman, the central figure in a brilliant 
group at Oriel College, and Vicar of St. Mary’s Church, 
with Hurrell Froude and others had begun to issue 
the series of tracts which played so prominent a part 
in the eventful drama; but it was not till two years 
later that Pusey openly attached jhimself to the party 
which had been recruited by others. He was, how- 
ever, at on€e recognized as the natural leader. His 
family connection with the Bouveries—the house of 
Radnor ; his reputation for learning acquired not only 
at Oxford but in Germany ; and his distinguished posi- 
tion as Hebrew professor, young as he was in oftice, 
were powerful recommendations. His personal char- 
acter was not inferior. Newman, at the time, as he 
tells us in the ‘‘ Apologia,” styled him ‘‘ The Great.” 
The skeptical undercurrent of Newman’s own nature 
inclined him toa passionate admiration for one who 
was ‘haunted by no intellectual perplexities,” and 
ever kept a hopeful and sanguine mind. Pusey, more- 
over, was born with the instinct of command. In his 
voice, one of his contemporaries tells us, there was an 
accent of ‘“‘unique authority.” Newman, indeed, 
possessed a magnetic power of fascination; but Pusey 
could retain and control ta1se whom the other had 
attracted. And so it was that the movement which 
began as ‘‘Newmania” soon turned into * Pusey- 
ism.” 

This position of supremacy Pusey more than re- 
taincd. Accused before an obsolete University tribu- 
nal on a charge of false coctrine, and condemned to a 
suspension from preachixg in the University pulpit, he 
had the glory of being the first martyr to the cause. In 
1846, John Henry Newman, the genius though not the 
guide of the Anglo-Catholic School, atlength discovered 
his position to be illogical and untenable ; and since cer- 
tainty and infallibility were not to be found in Angli- 
canism, he left the church of his fathers for Rome. Four 
years later came the series of secessions which fol- 
lowed the judgment in the famous Gorham case, com- 
promising belief in baptismal regeneration—a funda- 
mental point in the system of the new party—and 
declaring for toleration on this primary point of ‘‘Cath- 
olic doctrine.” F. W. Faber, Oakley, Robert Wilber- 
force, and Manning, now the Cardinal Archbisbop of 
Westminster, with many others, fell away ; the Church 
reeled under the shock; the mation seemed betrayed 
to Rome. In the height of popular excitement, at a 
meeting held in London, when the hearts of the High 
Church leaders failed them for fear, some proposed to 
defend their integrity by a formal repudiation oi 
Romish doctrine. Pusey vehemently denounced the 
proposal. The testimony of years of labor and love 
was not to be strengthened by a mere negative, he 
insisted. ‘‘ We must wait God’s time,” said he, ‘‘until 
this fever of fear subside; or if nothing will convince 
them, death in the bosom of the Church of England 
will.” Had this memorable sentence not been realized, 
had Pusey followed friends and colleagues into the 
Church of Rome, the whole course of England’s relig- 
ious history might have been changed. The party 
which maintained the possibility of preaching the 
doctrines and repudiating the supremacy of Rome 
would have melted away, or by a sudden catastrophe 
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have rushed after their leader down the steep and been 
choked in the sea. As it was, instead of seceding to 
Rome, Pusey and his followers assimilated the Eng- 
lish Church to their own idea], the hierarchical An- 
glicanism of Laud. They restored and redintegrated 
that “ancient religion which in 1830 had well nigh 
faded away out of the land.” The late pope, it is said, 
used tocompare Dr. Pusey to a church bell, which is 
always atthe door of the church but never goes in. 
If the story is true, Pio Nono fundamentally miscon- 
ceived the character of the man. Pusey was willing 
to live on terms of friendliest communion with Rome : 
like Keble, he was wont to “ Speak'gently of an erring 
sister’s fall;” he ignored her corruptions. In his 
‘‘Eirenicon, or Message of Peace,” he detailed the doc- 
trines which the two churches held in common; but 
as to the validity of Anglican orders and the preroga- 
tives of Anglican communion he knew no wavering 
or doubt, meeting the imperious claims of Rome to sub- 
mission with resolute denial. 

He was secure in his position. There without mo- 
lestation he taught the doctrines of the spirit’s Regen- 
eration in Baptism, of the Real Presence of the 
Saviour’s Body and Blood in the Eucharist ; of Con- 
fession to and Absolution by the Priest. He taught men 
to fast, and to adore the Five Wounds of the Crucified 
Lord; he was a strenuous champion of sisterhoods. 
But it was on the foundations of faith that he spent his 
labor ; not on the ornamental superstructure. For pos- 
tures and genuflections, for candles and incense, mil- 
linery and vestments, he had a supreme distaste. 
‘“‘Fancy churchmanship and dilettante Catholicism,” 
as he contemptuously termed it, he left to weaker 
minds. The three ‘‘ isms” of Platitude, Latitude, and 
Altitude he eschewed equally. The prophet and saint of 
the Ritualistic party, he was no Ritualist himself. 
With symbols and material signs his spiritual nature 
had no kinship. 

Public teaching and the work of party leadership 
were, however, only elements in his power. For years 
past Dr, Pusey, in his seclusion—for he did not mix 
with the world in later years—hus acted as a general 
father-confessor to all perplexed ones in soul or mind 
who chose to consult him. For service of this kind he 
would suspend his most engrossing labors in historical 
research. The Rev. R. W. Randall, of Clifton, one of 
his most devoted followers, tells us how once on visit- 
ing Dr. Pusey, to request his ministrations for a lady in 
extreme need, he found him deep in folios but ready to 
obey the call without a moment’s hesitation. When he 
entered the sick rocm he would take no apology for 
the summons. ‘TJ used often,” he replied, ‘*to wish 
that God would let me have a parish, that I might min- 
ister to soulsin it. He has denied me that, but he has 
given me a very large parish ; for he has let me have the 
work of looking after the souls of people that want to be 
made good.” The tenderness, devotion, and purity—in 
short, the manifest saiatliness of the man, not to men- 
tion his boundless charities, combined with his tried 
ability as a leader to perpetuate his intiuence in a gen- 
eration not his own, to whom he sp..ke with an almost 
Apostolic authority. 

Of what developments the movement with which Dr. 
Pusey was identified is still capable it would be futile to 
conjecture. The passive resistance to law, favoredif not 
prompted by him, may before long pass into internec- 
ine strife. In that convulsion the ecclesiastical sys- 
tem may be overturned, and a multitude of clergy, 
freed at length from the ties which have bound them, 
may withdraw in a body to Rome; at any rate a per- 
manence of repression on the one side and of compro- 
mise on the other is an obvious impossibility. Those 
whom God has put asunder man can never unite. But 
while under the inspiration of Dr. Pusey and his allies 
Evgland has been permeated with doctrines which 
must ultimately prove fatal to a vigorous and intelli- 
gent faith, only blind prejudice and rancor can deny 
that the devotion of the clergy to their office has been 
quickened, the generosity of the laity stimulated, and 
the ritual and fabric of the churches ennobled. The 
foundations of the work may rest ‘‘upon the sand,” 
but for the time the edifice is imposing, and the char- 
acter and instincts of the master-builder no hostile 
critic can venture to impugn. A king is dead this 
day in Israel. A. W. W. Date. 


CAMBRIDGE, England, Sept. 28, 1882. 








AN IMPORTANT SERMON. 


T the exercises attending the installation last 
week of the Rev. Horace Leavitt as pastor of the 
Congregational Church of North Andover, a significant 
and important sermon was preached by Professor 
Park on the subject of future retribution. This is 
the first time for several years that Professor Park has 
preached, and his reappearance in the pulpit from 
which he had practically though not formally retired 
would have been in itself an event; it was made still 
more eventful by reason of the connection of his dis- 
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course with the recent theological controversies among 
the Congregational Churches, and the recent in- 
stallation by Congregational Councils of Mr. 
Thayer in Illinois, and Mr. Newman Smyth in 
New Haven. His theme was selected from 
Christ’s sermon preached at the ordination of the 
Twelve, and afterward repeated with variations at the 
ordination ef the Seventy, snd recorded in Matthew x. 
and Luke x., special attention being called to these 
verses: 

** And whosoever shall not receive you, nor hear your words, when 
ye depart out of that house or city, shake off the dust of your feet ;” 
** Verily I say unto you, it shall be more tolerable for the land of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, in the day of judgment, than for that city.” 

The idea advanced in the sermon was that all men who have 
sinned are to be punished on account of their disobedience of God’s 
law, no matter whether they have heard the goepel or not; the 
punishment follows their disobedience of the law ; it is not inflieted 
upon them because of their rejection of the gospel. Thus the doc- 
trine of eterna! punishment is found intimated in our mora! nature. 
Every wrong act bas an inberent tendency to lay up material for 
remorse; and remorse naturally lasts as long as memory lasts. 
Death is not an accident ; it isa divine appointment, whereby men 
pass into the scene of legal penalty. Men may continue in sin 
hereafter, but are condemned for their sins here. Death is no ac- 
cident in our career ; we do not ehrink from it becanse the last hour 
is painful, but becauee the next hour is the hour of judgment. 
If the virtuous are to receive fair treatment on account of their 
virtues, it logically follows that the vicious must receive equal 
punishment on account of their vices, and there can be no 
escape from such punishmert. The beathen will be punished 
by reason of his consciousness of sion, and not on account of Lis 
ignorance or rejection of the gospel. When aman commits asin 
his degree of knowledge relating to such sin will be equaled by 
degrees of remorse therefor, and the degrees of punishment will 
equal the degrees of remorse. ‘* The soul that ainnetb, it shall die.” 
As to those not able to obey the law, they are not moral agents, and 
the law does not promise good to them but threatens evil. They are 
like the stones of tbe street, out of which God is able to raise up 
children to Abraham, and to save, not only without a probation, but 
from any probation. As the mother stands by the little hillock which 
covers the body of her child, is it any comfort to her to be told that 
her little one is exposed to the temptations which brought down the 
virtue of the angele? Are we to tell the weeping mother that her 
babe has been called away to the same struggles which overthrew 
thrones and principalities and powers? Is it not pileasanter to think 
that such are charmed away by the voices of angels calling them to 
the joys of victory without having eyer jeoparded their souls by the 
perils of battle ? 

Tae doctrine of eternal punishment is further evidenced by the 
tendency of sin to perpetuate itself, from which, unless we have very 
striking evidence to the contrary, we must believe that it wili con- 
tinue forever. The ** German divines” tell us that death will end the 
probation of those men who have established their characters in sin. 
But every man so estabiishes his character when he commits his first 
sip, when he first prefers evil to good, and it would remain forever 
fixed in every case without the intervention of God, which isin every 
case & most marvelous thing. It is impossible on every principle of 
science that a man who has taken the lives of his wife and children 
and then died unrepentant could ever rise among the angels of God, 
should ever cease to be an object of fear and suspicion among his 
fellow-saints, or should ever be without remorse. We have testi- 
mony that this can reeult from repentance in this life, but we have 
no evidence that it can take place after death, and we cannot believe 
it without the most overwhelming evidence. In closing, the preacher 
maintained that this doctrine is surtained by the general teachings 
of the Bible, both by the general impression of its utterances and 
the progressive pature of ite teachings. The doctrine of eternal 
punishment is proclaimed with increasing clearness as we advance 
through the Old Testament, and is most definitely announced by 
Christ. If there were hope beyond the grave we should especially 
look for the mildest and most loving of all men to modify the seem- 
ingly harsh veachings of his predecessors instead of making them 
more severe, 


Prof. Park, it is understood, is revising this sermon 
for publication. It will probably be published in full 
in the ‘‘ Congregationalist,” and subsequently in pam- 
phlet form by the Congregational Publishing Society. 








A GOLDEN WEDDING. 


COMPANY of some sixty relatives and friends 

gathered on Wednesday evening, October 11, at 
the house of the Rev. Ray Palmer, D.D., in Newark, 
N. J., to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of his 
marriage to Miss Ann M. Ward, which took place in 
Newark, October 3, 1832. The meeting of the Ameri- 
can Board at Portland had caused a week’s postpone- 
ment of the celebration. Five of the original bridal 
party of six are still on earth, and three of them stood 
again together last Wednesday evening. 

Soon efter six o’clocx, Dr. and Mrs. Palmer entered 
the company, and stood beneath a deftly wrought bell 
of golden-rod, supported by strands of smilax. At Dr. 
Palmer’s side stood Dr. Pennington, of Newark, his 
groomsman fifty years ago. One of the bridesmaids 
had been expected, but was detained by illness, and 
her place at the side of Mrs. Palmer was occupied by 
Mrs. Pennington. 7 

Advancing into the midst of the circle, the Rev. R. 
8. Storrs began to speak in words that felllike a charm 
upon every listener. It seemed, he said, like the latter 
hour of along and luminous day. Even the rough 
places of the path that had been traversed were trans- 
figured in the flood of chastened evening light. We 
were here as representatives of a multitude who sym- 
pathized with this joy of him who had given them 
holy songs. Such pre-eminence God assigns to but 
few. Our sciences will become obsolete, but in the 
millennium the voice of our age will be heard unchanged 
in its Christian hymns. For her share in this high 





part we congratulate her who has held the harp for his 
hand to sw:ep its strings, who has supplied in part 
the breath of the melodious organ. And not on earth 
alone will this joy be theirs. For when at length 
they shall no more be able to say, 
“* Jesus, these eyes have never seen 
That radiant form of thine,” 

will there not be a pause as the aagelic choirs rest upon 
their harps to listen to those strains of penitential love 
which only the redeemed can sing? May it be granted 
us allto join in that song with the exultation that is 
bora of the vision of the unhorizoned glory! After 
speaking in this vein for perhaps fifteen minutes, Dr. 
Storrs offered a prayer of great tenderness and beauty, 
and pronounced the benediction. 

A moment’s pause followed, during which the hap- 
py couple exchanged again the kiss of fifty years 
ago. The Rev. Charles Ray Palmer then presented 
his parents with an album filled to repletion 
with the congratulatory letters of more than a 
hundred friends on both sides of the sea, out of which 
he read from the Congregational Church in Birming- 
ham, England, a series of resolutions signed by the 
Rev. Dr. R. W. Dale, its pastor. The Rev. Dr. Wm. 
Hayes Ward followed with the presentation of resolu- 
tions from the American Congregational Union, of 
which Dr. Palmer was formerly the Secretary. 

After the formal exercises came the informal con- 
gratulations; friend after friend with personal greet- 
ings. The company soon passed out to a collation, 
and conversation followed till the guests departed at an 
early hour, each with a souvenir box of wedding-cake, 
bearing this inscription, the verse in which was writ- 
ten by a cousia of Mrs. Palmer’s: 

1838, 
With 
Dr. and Mra. Ray Palmer’s 
Compliments. 
1882. 
Gilded the years that have sped, dear friends, 
Sun-lit by love they shine. 
Golden the years ahead, dear friends, 
For they indeed will shine— 
Those years untold— 


In the City of gold, 
Aglow with the Love Divine. 








AN ENGLISH CLASSIC. 
By Hamitton W. Masiz. 


IGHT miles from Stratford, as the Avon flows be- 

tween its level banks, lies Warwick, steeped in 
the traditions of the Middle Ages, and with a present 
charm which no traveler escapes and none forgets. 
Breathing the same air, and meditating beside the 
same slow-moving stream, two of the greatest Eng- 
lish writers spent a boyhood turbulent enough in both 
cases, but not without foregleams of power. More than 
two centuries apart at their maturity, the one essen- 
tially and profoundly modern in attitude and spirit, 
the other essentially and radically antique, Shakes- 
peare and Walter Savage Landor have the mutual sym- 
pathies, the common gifts, the large and vigorous per- 
sonality of men of the first rank. English literature 
affords few more instructive and effective contrasts 
than that which the student can draw from the genius 
and work of these two men. They are types of oppo- 
site classes of mind, representatives of schools that 
have always divided and will always divide the world 
of Letters. Shakespeare was far more richly endowed 
with those qualities of intellectual sympathy and ex- 
pansiveness which put the whole realm of thought 
and life into the possession of the man of genius, but 
Landor’s personality, range of meditation, force and 
beauty of thought make him sure of his place even in 
the presence of the great dramatist. In the heraldry 
of genius he rules fewer provinces, but he holds his 
title by virtue of a lineage as ancient and as honor- 
able. 

The conflict between Romanticism and Classicism is 
perennial ; it is a difference not of fashion and taste, 
but of temperament and race. The Classical type in its 
purity is rarely found among the Teutonic peoples ; 
it is far from perfect in Corneille and Racine, 
but the Latin races are its only modern posses- 
sors. The so-called classical age of English liter- 
ature was but a poor imitation; the writers of the 
time of Anne were mere masquers in the antique garb. 
The true classic of our blood will always be solitary 
and exceptional ; he will stand apart from the literary 
schools, and aside from the literary movement of his 
age, as Landor did. Born in the decade which gave us 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, and Scott, at his ma- 
turity when the fervid generation of Keats, Shelley, 
and Byron were in full tide of song, he was as 
secluded and solitary a8 a mountain tarn. His long 
life of well-nigh ninety years included the entire 
Romantic movement of modern times. He stood in 
relations of personal friendship with the English 





poets who gave a newimpulse and direction to the 
national imagination ; he was a young man when the 
Schlegels, Novalis, and Tieck were recalling the en- 
chantments of the Middle Ages in Germany, he was at 
the full maturity of his power when Lamartine published 
the ‘‘Méditations” and Victor Hugo routed the French 
Classicists on the stage of the Theatre Francaise with his 
drama of ‘‘Hernani.” Through this tumultuous age, 
so intensely modern in spirit that for the moment the 
antique seemed wholly obliterated, Landor preserved 
a calmness, @ moderation, a self-possession that were 
born of hourly companionship with a world of classic- 
al repose and strength. To study himis to get in clear 
perspective the proportions of his contemporaries, and 
to feel what is easily apprehended but not so easily de- 
scribed—the difference between the Classical and the 
Romantic manner. 

Emerson says that the Greek heroes arc always in 
repose; the most difficult and masterly achievements 
are made with a serene composure of manner. The 
attitude is characteristic of the best Greek thought and 
life. They lend themselves to sculpture more readily 
than to any other art, and through the matchless har- 
mony and serenity of the works cf the great Athenian 
sculptors we approach most nearly the secret of an- 
tique life. The Classical spirit concerns itself mainly 
with ideas which it can clearly define ; obscurity, that 
sense of indefinable vastness which a‘taches to ideas 
too large to he clearly seen in full outline, is repug- 
nant toit. The ideas which it deals with it sets in 
clear, bold relief, and trusts to their commanding im- 
portance to awaken interest rather than to any aids of 
imagination. It does not attempt to create an atmos- 
phere which gives color, warmth and nearness to its 
conceptions, but leads directly to them through a 
white light of pure thought. It suffers no rapture of 
creative energy to identify it with that upon which it 
works, and no tide of emotion to sweep it irresistibly 
onward. In the most tremendous moment it is self- 
possessed and holds the whole movement of thought 
in calm mastery. As a result of this attitude the 
classical spirit preserves a chastity of imagination, a 
repose of manner, a firm balance of artistic qualities 
which impress upon its noblest products the stamp of 
supreme art. Even Ai3chylus, whose imagination 
had a range and vehemence almost alien to the Greek 
taste, holds the mighty forces of earth and air and sea 
which he evokes in the Prometheus Bound in reso- 
lute control. 

The Romantic spirit, on the other hand, is stirred 
most powerfully by ideas that overmaster it in their 
sweep; it delights to move about in worlds nct real- 
ized; to descend with Dante into hell, and climb with 
Beatrice into heaven ; to brood with Shakespeare over 
depths of tragie history and and possibility so pro- 
found that the dramatist can only throw a faint light 
into their unfathomable abysses. It describes its con- 
ceptions with a glow and splendor which transform 
and magnify ; it lavishes all the resources of the imag- 
ination upon them and leads up to them through an en- 
chantment of the senses. It delights in vague and 
subtle suggestions, 1n impressions of remoteness and un- 
definable vastness. The ‘‘Ancient Mariner” may serve 
as an illustration of the marvelous and elusive atmos- 
phere which a Romantic writer of the first rank can 
spread over his subject; to a Greek, subject and treat- 
ment would have been alike repugnant and impossible. 
The Greek gained his unrivaled clearness, symmetry, 
and order at the sacrifice of that vast and commanding 
range of ideas which will not admit of definite state- 
ment; the modern spirit yields something of the 
form if only by suggestion it may bring into conscious- 
ness the sweep of unseen and transcendent forces. 
The antique world was marvelously clear of outline 
because it was so resolutely finite ; the modern world 
is strangely and pathetically vague because it cannot 
shut ont the infinite. 

The Romantic writer, too, is often identified with his 
subject and swept irresistibly onward by its movement. 
Having created Prospero he cannot command him. 
The Greek gives us only the clear and perfectly finished 
results of creation; the modern writer gives us also 
the passion and fire of the creative mood. He is trans- 
ported out of himself and we have his thought almost 
before it has cooled and taken form in the molds of 
speech. 

Landor’s ‘‘ Imaginary Conversations” are the finest 
examples of the Classical spiritand method to be found 
in our literature. They are a treasury of rich and var- 
ious thought, but it is a thought whose range is sharply 
defined; they have qualities ef style hardly to be 
matched in English writing, but it is a style limited in 
resources by a literary art which uses the chisel rather 
than the brush; they are pervaded by arare charm 
and sweep of imagination, but it is the imagination em- 
bodied in distinct figures and phrases not diffused and 
atmospheric. Repose, calmness, moderation, clearness, 
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are characteristic of these matchless compositions and 
give them a place wholly their own. They have found 
audience mainly among the best minds because they 
depend so entirely for their interest on the value and 
dignity of the ideas presented; on the lucidity of the 
atmosphere through which the ideas are approached. 
But these admirable works ought to have wider ac- 
ceptance. They cannot be read even in selections with- 
out making their charm felt. If they do not win 
our admiration through sympathy with their spirit 
and method they command it by their elevation and 
singular beauty. One should read these books as an 
antidote to the excessive and often oveggipe fruitage of 
the imagination in modern literature. Contemporary 
verse is so overloaded with color that we are 
in danger of losing the thought entirely. Swinburne 
began with Atalanta in Calydon, but the tendency of 
his age has been too strong for him, and his imagina- 
tion long since outran his thought. lLandor loses 
much by excluding a wide realm of motive and idea 
but he gains much in things which are rare in this 
generation. His thought and his imagination go hand 
in hand and move with equal wing over a vast field of 
human history and interest. Byron exhausted his 
slender stock of ideas long before he had begun to 
spend his wealth of imagination; Landor stamps all 
his coin with the double image. Rich by original en- 
dowment, he fertilized bis mii.d by wide studies, by 
contact with various literatures, by the resolute devo- 
tion of the scholar; his capacious intellect brooded 
through the imagination over the whole field of history 
ard literature. Heis at home with men as different as 
Pericles and Milton ; he reports with equal facility the 
grave eloquence of Michael Angelo and the coarse 
dialect of Henry VIII. ; he converses with equal flu- 
ency with Barrow and Boccaccio. So notable a com- 
pany of distinguished persons, such an assemblage of 
genius, charact’r, grace and beauty, was never before 
gathered within the circle of a single work. Of the 
idyllic beauty of such episodes as the dream of 
Petrarch, of the delicacy and pervading poetry of the 
letters of Pericles and Aspasia, of the exquisite dra- 
matic skill displayed in many of tne conversations 
there is no space to speak; the volumes as a whole 
are the finest examples of English prose writing, they 
are tonic in their clearness and strength, they are 
stimulating in the range and vigor of their thought. 








THE HORNS OF HATTIN. 
By WasHINGTON GLADDEN. 


WISH to show my readers what I never saw—a 
mountain on the shore of the Sea of Galilee, near 
the village of Magdala; a mountain with two summits 
and a depression between them, resembling in its hori- 
zon outline a saddle, and, though inferior in grandeur, 
not unlike the picture that one sees who looks from 
the north upon the profile of the Greylock group in 
Northwestern Massachusetts. It is the highest moun- 
tain on the Western shore of this lovely Jake, and the 
view that it commands is one of the fairest on which 
the sun ever shines. From this eminence the eye 
ranges over many mountain-tops: snowy Hermon punc- 
tuates the scene on the North ; the Jordan valley winds 
away to the southward; a deep gorge opens through 
the mountain-wall into the cliffs of Arbela, once a 
hiding-place for brigands; at the foot of the hill, in 
the deep cup carved out for them, dance and sparkle 
the waters of the beautiful Gennesaret. 

From the lake side the ascent of this mountain is 
not difficult. A practicable path mounts up over the 
shoulder of the hill, and ends in the plateau between 
the two peaks that give the hillits name—the Horns of 
Haltin. 

If you could have looked upon this path at the time 
when I seek to make this scene visible to you, you 
would have noticed many sigus of recent travel. The 
track was worn On either side to a considerable width; 
the earth had been pulverized and stones had been 
loosened by many footsteps; the grasses and smail 
herbs were newly trampled, and here and there a 
broken bough showed that the climbers had sought to 
aid themselves by grasping at the branches above 
them. 

It was the morning twilight ; the sun was just begin- 
ning to kindle the Eastern sky beyond the lake, and a 
ruddy glow was creeping over its rippling surface. 
The birds in the thickets on the hill-side were in the 
midst of their morning song, and all the glory of the 
spring was coming forth to the light of a new day. 

Upon a grassy bank near the path leading up this 
mountain-side, a little more than half-way from the 
lake to the plateau between the summits, sat a young 
man leaning forward upon his staff and listening to a 
murmur of distant voices coming down from the hill 
above. He had thrown back the beged, or outer robe, 
which he seemed to have been wearing as a shawl 
partly covering his head, and was bathing his brow in 
the fresh breath of a gentle easterly breeze. His face 





was swarthy, but tinted with the bloom of vigorous 
health; his hair and beard were jet black; the only 
defect in a countenance of great beauty was a cer- 
tain dullness of the eyes. As he sat there listening, 
and occasionally turning his face toward the mountain 
top, his quick ear caught a sound on the path below 
him. 

‘*Footsteps!” he exclaimed, eagerly, speaking to 
himself in a low voice. ‘‘Some one is coming. I am 
not then the last ; perchance the stranger will be mer- 
ciful and guide me.” 

The sounds ceased for a few moments, and the face 
of the young man was covered with a shadow of dis- 
appointment ; again they were heard drawing nearer, 
and the shadow passed away. 

“Tt is a single traveler ; he is lame, and walks slowly 
and painfully; he stops often to rest.” 

This is the language of the footfalls as the young 
man reads off their message. Presently the form of 
the traveler appears coming round a turn in the path; 
the young man listens still intently, but seems not to 
look that way. The pedestrian is a man of forty; he 
drags his left foot after him with great effort ; evident- 
ly he is well-nigh exbausted with the fatigue of climb- 
ing. Now he stops again, and stands leaning upon his 
staff, while a heavy sigh escapes him. 

‘‘Alas!” he cries, ‘“‘ I shall never reach the top; my 
crippled limbs are a burden too heavy to carry up a 
path so steep.” 

‘Hail, stranger!” cries the young man. 
be unto you. Whither are you going?” 

‘*T set out for the top of this mountain, but I fear I 
shall never reach it. A youth promised to be my staff 
and stay, but his companions came, and he went away 
with them, and left me. All men seek their own.” 

‘*Ts it the Nazarene prophet that you desire to find ?” 
asked the other. 

“It is. My neighbor Reuben was a paralytic like 
me; the hand of Jesus touched him and he is now 
sound and strong. He came and stood before me, and 
leaped and ran in the gladness of his new strength, 
and told me who had healed him, and I took my staff 
at once and set forth to find this Healer. I have fol- 
lowed him from place to place, but he tarries nowhere 
long, and my eyes have not yet seen him.” 

‘*T, too, seek this Jesus,” said the young man, who 
had risen to his feet and was now moving slowly down 
the hill toward the new-comer, picking his way with 
his staff; ‘‘and though I once stood where he passed 
by, and heard his voice, I did not see him; for, alas! 
itis now five years since I saw my mother’s face, or 
beheld the light of the sun. I ought to have cried out 
to him as be passed by me, and he would have 
touched my eyes then; but I was timid and held my 
peace.” 

‘“‘And how came you hither?” 
man. 

‘A fisherman’s boy rowed me up the lake from Ti- 
berias in the night, and another fisherman, whom we 
met in the third watch, told us that the Nazarene with 
a company of his friends had come down the lake from 
Capernaum yesterday, and had gone up into this 
mountain. A great multitude, he said, had followed 
him, and were then climbing the hill. I followed after 
as best I could, and up to this turn the path was so 
plain that I easily kept it; it is now grown so crooked 
and rough that I continually wander and stumble. But 
I am young and strong; I willbe your staff, and you 
shall be my eyes, and together we will speedily mount 
the hill and find this wonder-worker.” 

‘*Pratses to Jehovah!” cried the lame man. ‘‘The 
wise have said that ‘a man without friends is like the 
left hand without the right,’ and you and I have both 
proved the truth of that saying. Now, if it please 
God, we shall taste the sweetness of the Preacher’s 
words: ‘Two are better than one; for if they fall, 
the one shall lift up his fellow; but woe to him that is 
alone when he falleth; for he hath not another to lift 
him up.’” 

** Come, then,” said the blind man, putting his right 
arm about the waist of the other, *‘lean heavily on 
me, and let me carry all the weight of these helpless 
limbs ; there is no time to lose.” 

The blind man thus guided, and the palsied man 
thus strongly helped, now went up the hill together 
almost as rapidly as if they had both been sound. As 
they hastened on, the Jame man said, 

‘* You have not told me your name nor your city.” 

‘*My name,” said the other, ‘‘is Thaddeus Ben 
Hadad, and I come from the city of Sarepta, beyond 
Tyre.” 

“And my name,” answered the other, “is Asa, and 
my city is Shunem, on tke other side of this mountain. 
I knew that you were not a Jew for you wear not the 
Tallith. But how happened you to hear of this Jesus ?” 

‘*A caravan that came up from Jerusalem to 
Tyre brought news of the multitudes who had 
received from him the gifts of healing ; one of my own 
kinsmen, who was blind, was with the caravan ; Jesus 
touched his eyes and he came home seeing. The next 
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caravan that started from Tyre to Jerusalem I followed 
to Nazareth; thence I went forth seeking him who 
should open my eyes. My kindred are the children of 
that widow with whom Elijah, the prophet of Israel, 
abode in the days of famine; and there are many 
among us who believe that there is no God like the 
God of Israel, and no prophets like his prophets. But 
we are near to the top of the hill; for the noise of the 
multitude grows more distinct. 
of that outery ? 


What is the meaning 
Can you not see the people ?” 

“Yes; there they rre—a great company. They are 
spread allover the mountsin pasture that lies between 
the Horns of Hattin. Now their eyes seem to be lifted 
toward the northern peak, and some are pointing with 
their hands. Let us hasten.” 

It was but a few moments before they had reached 
the outer fringe of the crowd, and the first man of 
whom they inquire¢ told them that Jesus with some of 
his disciples had been spending the night on the north- 
ern crest; that messengers had been sent to beg him 
to come down to the pasture, where the multitude had 
assembled and had been long awuiting him; and that 
he was now on his way. 

‘Yonder he comes,” cried one who was standing 
upon a boulder, and pointing in the direction of the 
northern Horn; ‘half a score of men are fuilowing 
him; he walks slowly, as one who is wearied; he 
pauses a moment as if he shrank from the scene before 
him, and then comes forward again. A little group 
has gathered round him; he is speaking now to them; 
now he Jays his hand upon the head of one of them ; 
the people round about him start back as if sffrighted ; 
the man whom he touched lifts up his hands to heaven 
—do you hear him shout? Now he has fallen at the 
feet of Jesus and is kissing the border of his garment. 
Four men, bearing another who lies upon a mat, are 
now drawing near to Jesus. He speaks to the man 
upon the bed; and the man rises up. See him spring 
into the air! Hearhim! That wes his voice. What 
aglad cry itis! Now others crowd around him; they 
stand so close that I cannot see. Iam going thither.” 
And, with the word, the speaker leaped from his rock 
pedestal and ran toward the place where Jesus was. 

**Let us go also,” said Asa, eagerly, and the two 
pushed on over the uneven pasture ground. As they 
drew vear they met one flinging his arms into the air 
and leaping in the very abandon of joy. 

“Ha!” he cried, as his eyes fell upon Asa, who 
leaned upon Thaddeus and dragged his left foot labori- 
ously, ‘‘ another paralytic! Rejoice, my brother! 
But a few moments ago I was even as you now are; 
now behold me!” and he bounded over the earth with 
the spring of a gazelle. ‘‘You shall soon know,” he 
cried, ‘‘ the joy that there is in liberty and power of 
motion, when they come back to limbs that have long 
been chained with palsy.” 

‘* Let us hasten,” said Asa with a trembling eager- 
ness in his tones. As they went on, a girl who had 
just come forih from the throng about Jesus stood be- 
fore her father, her face so radiant with joy and won- 
der and love that it looked like the face of an angel. 
Asa paused for a moment to look upon a countenance 
whose ecstasy was akin to pain. The girl spcke nota 
word. She gazed fora moment up into the blue sky, 
she looked down into tht grass of the pasture, bright- 
ened here and there with a dash of bloom, with a glance 
that seemed to devour the beauty; she turned away 
to the bright lake closed in with blue hills, and shiv- 
ered as the glory stole into her soul; then she lifted 
her eyes to her father’s face, and, taking his cheeks 
between her hands, and stroking them, as if it had been 
her wont, and as if she now sought by the sense of 
touch to assure herself that it was, indeed, her father’s 
face that she now for the first time beheld, she gazed 
into it with a iook that seemed to read the very secrets 
of his soul. As Asa paused, spell-bound by the rap- 
ture of this girl’s first sight, her eye met hie, and then 
swiftly scanned the face of the youth that he was 
leading. ; 

‘*Look, my father!” she softly cried (it wag the 
first word they had heard her utter). ‘ See that young 
man’s face. Is he, too, blind?” 

‘*He is, my daughter !” 

**O, let me go to him!” And waiting for no answer, 
she ran to the side of Thaddeus, and seizing his hand 
cried, ‘Come! I will lead you to Him!” 

‘*Nay,” said Thaddeus gently; ‘‘this man is my 
friend; he is a paralytic; I caanot leave him.” 

‘*You shall both go,” she said. ‘‘He will heal you 
both.” 

‘Alas! [I know not!” answered Asa, doubtfully. 
‘Will he, indeed, have mercy on me? You that are 
young and strong and beautiful will find favor in his 
sight, no doubt; but now that I am so near to the 
good I have been seeking my heart fails me, and I 
cannot even hope for it.” ° 

“Come!” said the girl impetuously. As she pushed 
on the crowd parted right and left, and soon she stood 
before Jesus. ‘‘ Behold him, O Master!” she cried, 
pointing to Thaddeus. ‘‘He, too, is blind. Touch 
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bis eyes, | pray, as thou didst mine!” And she flung 
herself down before the Saviour and buried ber face in 
the folds of his mantle. 

Thaddeus felt a hand gently laid upon his eyes, and 
a thrill of vital energy passed through all his frame. 
Before his face the darkness, long dense as midnight, 
changed first to a gray mist, in which vague forms 
were moving, then melted away, and he stood once 
more in the midst of the beauty of the world; for him 
there was once more a blue sky and a far horizon, and 
the grateful greenness of meadow and forest, and the 
speaking tenderness of loving faces; and he, too, fell 
down before Jesus and kissed his feet with a thankful 
homage for which there was no language but tears. 

All this time—though the time was reckoned by 
moments—Asa stood trembling and astonished before 
the Lord. For himself he dared not speak, but his 
beseeching luok was fixed uvon the Master’s face. 

“Thou, too, O son of Abraham,” said Jesus to him at 
length, ‘‘ what seekest thou of me?” 

‘‘Lord,” he cried, ‘‘thou seest this hand of mine, 
that hangs helpless at my side, and this foot that halis 
and will not do my bidding; thou canst, if thou wilt, 
give me back the lost power.” 

“If Iwill?” said the Master. ‘‘ Do you not believe 
that I am willing ?” 

‘Yea, Lord, I believe; after what my eyes have 
seen I cannot doubt,” answered the trembling par- 
alytic. 

‘*Go in peace !” answered Jesus; ‘‘thou art whole.” 

Suddenly along his lifeless limbs speeds the current 
of a reviving vigor; he drops his staff; he clasps his 
left band with his right; he lifts the member that has 
long been too heavy for his will; he breaks forth into 
singing. 

But others were crowding near, and those who had 
received the blessing that they sought drew back to 
make room for those who still were seeking. Asa and 
Thaddeus, and the maiden who led them to the 
Master, with her father, retired to alittle mound in 
full view of the place where the Lord was standing, 
and there watched the people coming, one after another ; 
some hopeful, some tremulous with doubt or with ex- 
cess of anxiety, but all going away with glad voices 
and shining faces. 

This little group of on-lookers stood not on ceremony ; 
it was not many moments before they had learned one 
another’s names and homes; partakers of a common 
joy, the bond that drew them together made void 
all conventionalities. The girl who had been healed 
was Elizabeth, the daughter of John, a fisherman of 
Magdala; their home was within sight of the place 
where they were standing. 

‘‘How sad is his countenance!” said Thaddeus. 
‘* Every sufferer that comes near him seems to add a 
shade to the grief that clouds his face; when that 
demoniac boy was brought to him just now, a shiver 
went through all his frame.” 

‘* It was said by one ofour prophets,” answered Asa, 
‘that a Servant of the people should one day come 
who should bear our griefs and carry our sorrows; is 
not this the man?” 

‘But why this sadness?” said John. ‘‘To me it 
seems that the joy of healing all these woes ought to 
banish the pain of looking on them.” 

“Truly,” answered Asa, ‘‘one would sayso. I cannot 
understand it.” 

“Tt is not the woes of these alone,” cried Elizabeth, 
‘*that pierce his heart. He knows that for every eye 
that he touches there are thousands and tens of thou- 
sands on whom his hands will never be laid; that for 
every withered limb that he heals there are multitudes 
that will never feel his powers. He sees in these that 
are brought near to him the misery and woe of all who 
suffer. I know that this pain isin his heart. Have I 
not felt it myself? Since my eyes were opened I have 
been ready to weep continually for those who still 
abide in darkness. Ob that I could bring them all to 
him!” 

It is not long before the sufferers in this company 
have all been brought to Jesus, and have all received 
his healing touch. When the last one has departed, he 
sits down for a few moments wearily upon the earth; 
then, as men draw about him and begin to question 
him, hg moves toward the knoll whereon the group of 
friends had been sitting. One of the little band of 
men who have been standing round about him as his 
body guard hastens before him to the spot, and cour- 
teously addresses the occupants of the little hill. 

“The people desire that the Master should teach 
them,” he said. ‘‘If he could speak from this elevated 
place he could be heard by all.” 

The friends wait for no request; the top of the hill is 
vacant, and the teacher, ascending, seats himself upon 
arock, and waits for the multitude to gather and become 
quiet. Asa and his companions seat themselves on the 
side of the mound near the Master’s feet, and reclin- 
ing on their elbows look up into his face. The men who 
seem to be his chosen friends are seated near him on 
either side; they are engaged in earnest conversation. 





Presently one of them, a man with a bronzed and rugged 
face, clad in a fisherman’s coat, rose and looked round 
upon the multitude, and when he had waved his hand 
there was silence. Then the Master, who had been 
scanning with compassionate eyes the faces up- 
turned to his—many of them lighted up with thank- 
fulness and love—opened bis mouth and began to 
speak. His voice was not loud, but the tone was so 
pure that it seemed to make its way smoothly through 
the atmosphere to the farther borders of the throng 
that sat in reverent silence. 

“ Blessed,” he began—and it seemed as if a beam of 
heavenly light suone into the faces of the multitude, 
when the first word was spoken—‘' Blessed are the 
poor in spirit; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

‘* Blessed are they that mourn; for they shall be 
comforted. 

‘Blessed are the meek; for they shall inherit the 
earth. 

‘*Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness ; for they shall be filled.” 

‘rhus the benedictions fell one by one from the gra- 
cious lips of the Master. The little birds sang in the 
forests on the mountain side; the leaves murmured 
low as the winds of the morning touched them; the 
grasses of the pasture whispered their sweet assent to 
the voice that sounded on above them ; the white sails 
danced on the lake below, and the blue hills stood 
waiting, while there, between ‘the Horns of Hattin, 
Jesus taught the people who hung upon his lips the 
Gospel of his kingdom and the way of life eternal. 

When the last solemn words of this wonderful dis- 
course, the words that tell the parable of the two build- 
ers, and that end with the doom of him who built his 
house upon the sand—‘‘the rains descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and smote upon that 
house; and it fell; and {great was the fall thereof”—a 
sigh louder than the rustling leaves and the whispering 
grasses went up from that silent congregation. Fora 
few moments all was still; Jesus had often paused in 
his discourse, and they waited in hope that this silence 
was Only another emphatic pause; but his face was 
buried in his hands and he gave no sign of continuing, 
so the multitude dispersed, moving away toward the 
path that led down the mountain side. 

The little group with whose history we have chiefly 
concerned ourselves lingered a few moments after the 
congregation began to break up: the eyes of Elizabeth 
were lifted timidly more than once, as if searching for 
one more look of recognition and blessing, but the 
Master’s face was hidden, and at length they rose and 
silently walked away. 

‘* It is not his works alone that are wonderful,” said 
John the fisherman, at length breaking the silence. 
‘* His words are as wonderful as his works.” 

‘* Verily they are,” said Aca. ‘‘ He is a prophet, and 
more than a prophet. He reveals not things to come, 
he reveals the things that are : the secrets of our souls, 
the needs of our lives. Jehovah spake of old to Jeremi- 
ah the prophet saying, ‘I, the Lord, search the heart ; 
I try the reins.’ Does not this teacher search our hearts? 
Are not his words the very words of God ?” 

‘* Hard sayings are some of these,” said Thaddeus. 
‘* How shall I learn to love my enemies? How shall I 
keep evil thoughts from my mind? How can I help 
being anxious and troubled when the meal is low in 
the bin, and my mother stands face to face with hun- 
ger and cold?” 

‘© Your Father knoweth that ye have need of these 
things,’” said Elizabeth. ‘‘ That is what he said. Best 
of all the words he spoke is this word: ‘ Father.’ Our 
God is our Father. You, my father,” cried the pas- 
sionate girl, stopping and flinging her arms about his 
neck, ‘‘you have shown me what Godis. You who 
have cared for me so tenderly, you who have pitied 
me because I was blind and helpless, and have loved 
me more dearly than the rest only because I needed 
moreé love, und not at all because I was better than 
they—you have revealed Godtome. This is the word 
of Jesus. God is my other Father—like this one, only 
greater and better and wiser and kinder. Blessed for- 
evermore be the lips of him who has taught me to say, 
‘Our Father who art in heaven.’” 

Tears filled the eyes of all the little company as they 
listened to the words of this young girl, whose insight 
of love hid selzed the deepest truth of this new teach- 
ing. 

‘* Truly,” said Thaddeus softly, ‘‘it should not seem 
haid even in dark days to trust in the care and bounty 
of such a God as that.” 

‘*T wish,” said Asa, ‘‘that I could remember all that 
prayer that he taught us, the first word of which the 
maiden has repeated.” 

“‘Tcan tell you every word of it,” said Elizabeth. 
‘‘He spoke it slowly, and I, who have had no eyes to 
read, have learned to remember what I bear ;” and the 
girl repeated with reverent lips the prayer that our 
Lord gave his disciples for a model. 

Scarcely had he finished when the four travelers 
overtook a man who was walking slowly, kicking the 





stones from his path as if in anger, and revealing by 
his manner, even as they approached him from behind, 
a sullen and unamiable temper. He wore the Tallith, 
with its enormous blue tassels at the corners marking 
him as one of the scribes. As they drew near the 
girl’s voice repeating the prayer fell upon his ears, and 
he turned about somewhat angrily. John recognized 
him as the Rabbi Heman Ben Ezra, from his own city 
of Magdala, and courteously addressed him : 

‘*Peace to you, my master! Heard you the dis- 
course of the Nazarene prophet ?” 

‘* Verily I did,” was the surly answer; “and little 
wisdom I leaffd from it. What kind of teaching is 
this? What does this man know of all the rules of 
clean and unclean, of ail that the fathers have taught 
about fencing the law, of all that Shammai has written 
concerning Sabbath-keeping ? There was nothing of all 
this in this wonderful discourse! Is all the wisdom of 
the scribes to go for naught? Is this upstart to come 
in now and overthrow all that men have been painfully 
terching for centuries, proclaiming that no one can 
see the kingdom of heaven unless his righteousness is 
better than the righteousness of the scribes and Phar- 
isees ?” 

The eyes of Thaddeus flashed. ‘‘ One need not travel 
far to find a better sort of righteousness than yours,” 
he cried. 

But Elizabeth laid her band upon his arm, and he 
was silent. 

‘Rabbi Ben Ezra,” said the girl, with a voice as 
sweet and calm as the morning, ‘‘I never saw your 
face till now, but Iknow you by your voice. I have 
often heard you teaching as I sat ia the women’s gal- 
lery of our synagogue, but I could not see you, for I 
was blind. He of whom you speak so harshly has 
given me my sight.” 

The rabbi started and looked into the girl’s face; 
then hung his head as if in shame. 

** Better even than this,” continued Elizabeth ; ‘“‘he 
has opened the eyes of my understanding, so that now 
Isee God. You have made me think always that God 
was a taskmaster, binding heavy burdens upon all 
men, making the way of service a hard and toilsome 
way; this Teacter tells me that God is my Father, and 
bids me tell him my wants in secret, and trust in his 
compassien. Is not this the very truth of God?” 

The Rabbi turned away, silent and ashamed, and 
the travelers pursued their way down the mountain 
path to the shore of Genesareth. 








adhe Home. 


ABOUT HOUSE-PLANTS. 


By W. M. F. Rounp. 
Hil. 
VARIETIES. 

AVING made ready the soil for the window gar- 
den, having chosen the best light, and the best 
place in relation to heat, the question now arises: 
What shall I cultivate? The following list are all 

plants easily managed: 





GROWN FROM SEED. 


Though it be already November, it is a good sced 
time for many things. Mignonette sown now will be 
in bloom*by the new year. Sweet alyssum, with its 
dainty white blossoms and delicate perfume, should 
have its place. There is no prettier vine than the 
common morning-glory. Plant two or three seeds in 
the center of a five inch pot, and if sunligLt and water 
be not withheld, and you give the delicate plant some- 
thing to climb by, you will have flowers in six weeks or 
two months. The vines do not grow to such length as 
out of doors—and they blossom much more quickly. 
It is hardly worth while to train them on to strings. A 
bit of pea bush, ten or twelve inches in height, fur- 
nishes climbing room, or a delicate trellis of little 
sticks gilded with the common and inexpensiye gold 
paint of the shops makes a pretty object. I know of 
a lady who used to plant many pots of this pretty 
climber, that she might have them to send to the sick 
when they were in blossom. They make lovely objects 
to grace the center of the breakfast table—a living 
bouquet—the cheeriest kind of a good-morning when 
the snow is on the ground. The nasturtium, or Tro- 
peolum, make very satisfactory house-plants. Their 
foliage is of a lovely tender green, and their flowers 
give a warm blaze of color. The dwarf varieties should 
be trained on trellises stuck into the earth, and the 
rampant giant varieties may be trained on strings 
about the window to make a living frame to the win- 
ter sunshine. If there is room for a large pot the com- 
mon hyacinth bean, or scarlet runner, makes a good 
vine for the window. It needs plenty of earth and adeep 
pot. All varieties of pinks may be grown from seed, but 
for winter blooming they should be planted very early 
the preceding spring. They need a loug summer’s 
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growth to put them in condition for flowering. The 
primrose and cyclamen may be grown from seed, but 
require such delicate manipulation and scrupulous care 
that it is better to buy the young plants from the 
florist. And do not forget to have a large pot of 
parsley. The curled variety is best. Plant a dozen 
seeds in a seven-inch pot, wet the earth well, cover the 
pot with a sheet of glass, set it in a warm place, and 
be patient. Parsley takes its own time in coming up. 
When once it is up give it plenty of water and [sun- 
shine, and you'll soon have a great mossy mass of 
the loveliest green. It is very useful to put into nose- 
gays, or to garnish dishes for the table. Besides those 
already enumerated, very many of the common garden 
annuals make fine pot plants when given plenty of 
root room, plenty of sunlight, and fresh air. Of the 
wild flowers there are few things more cheery thana 
great pot of daisies or buttercups. The seeds of the 
common white ox-eye daisy or Marguerite may be 
planted in early summer, and will be in blooming con- 
dition by the following February. Or young plants 
may be lifted from the meadow, potted, kept in a par- 
tially shaded and cool place till November, when if 
brought into the strongest sunlight of the window 
they will soon be white with bloseoms. Those who 
live in the country will have no difficulty in finding 
plants of this always beautiful and at present fashion- 
able flower ready at hand. Dwellers in the city need 
not search farther than the nearest suburb, and those 
who can’t go as far as that can find thrifty and bloom- 
ing field-daisies at the florist’s just round the corner. 


PLANTS FROM OUTTINGS. 


Already something has been said about propagating 
plants by cuttings. One need not be a florist, or have 
a green-house, to do it successfully. A slip of heiio- 
trope, or fuchsia, or abutilon, will grow if thrust into 
moist earth almost anywhere. In fact these three are 
among the most satisfactory of house-plants in all con- 
diiions of their growth. They are easily obtained, are 
of strong growth, and require no special treatment. 
There is an idea that the fuchsia is nota free-bloom- 
ing plant in the house. That is a mistake. Fuchsias 
do not often bloom well because they are kept too 
much in the sun, too near the glass, and in too hot 
and dry anatmosphere. Put your fuchsias into a win- 
dow that only has the sun a part of the day, and let it 
be the coolest window in the room. You will soon 
have flowers if the plant is a young plant. Fuchsias 
must be kept constantly growing ; a8 soon as the roots 
touch the edge of the pot give it a pot a size larger. 
Of course neither a fuchsia nor any other plant that has 
been 1m bloom all summer will bloom in winter. About 
the most unsatisfactory plant to be had is one taken 
from a garden bed. All plants for window-gardens 
should be kept growing slowly through the summer, 
as slowly as possible ; but any inclination to blossom 
should be promptly and mercilessly repressed. 

The common varieties of fuchsia are best for winter 
culture, and the variegated foliage of the new varieties 
is generally to be had at the expense of bloom. Helio- 
tropes grow freely, and come quickly into bloom. It 
is all but useless to take them from the garden. If 
bought at a florist’s, the smaller the plants the bet- 
ter. The young plants accommodate themselves bet- 
ter to change of circumstances than do the old plants. 
A handful of cuttings from vigorous plants will give a 
large percentage of young plants, and those started in 
the atmosphere where they are to grow are always most 
satisfactory. Heliotropes are sensitive as to handling, 
and asto gases and changes of temperature. They 
require plenty of sun and liberal watering. The abu- 
tilon grows with little care, but needs frequent shower- 
ing, as it, as well as the fuchsia and the heliotrope, is 
very subject to the attacks of the aphis, or plant-louse, 
and the red-spider. 

Let there be roses in your window garden, plenty of 
them; but don’t have one till you are sure that you 
have moral courage to prune them vigorously. Plenty 
of water on the leaves, and not too much on the roots; 
plenty of sunshine, but not teo much heat; plenty of 
richness, but not too much soil, and a sharp knife free- 
ly used; these are the things that the rose culturist 
should write on the table of his memory. In regard to 
varieties, let me make very emphatic the advice 
to choose the old names. The Bon Sileno, Safrano, 
Aggripina, and Aurora are all good old varieties 
that bloom well. There are new varieties every year, 
each emphasizing some special quality, but the varie- 
ties that have stood the test of years are best for growth 
in the rather trying atmosphere of rooms. After arose 
blooms, give it a long period of rest in some retired 
spot where it has only moderate heat and light. While 
it seems to lie dormant it is growing at the roots. 
After such a period of rest bring it once more into the 
warm window, and it will put out new shoots in a sur- 
prisingly vigorous way. 

The geranium is an old-fashioned plant of many 
varieties, all easily grown from cuttings, admirable for 
ts thick, bright foliage, but as a bloomer in the win- 





dow garden not altogether satisfactory. I can never 
make my geraniums bloom freely till late winter and 
early spring ; then they give me a wealth of color that 
delights my heart. But I don’t like to wait so long 
for my delights, and so I fill my windows with quicker 
and more profusely blooming plants. Pinks of all 
kinds, and especially the carnation varieties, are clean 
and satisfactory plants. The fragrance of the clove 
pinks is such a reminder of summer as one gets but 
from a few plants. The lantana is an ugly plant; 
flowers profusely ; but its flowers are not good to smell 
of. The abutilon grows nobly in the window gar- 
den, and its pretty red balloons are always bursting 
out from the leafy boughs of tender green. 

Let me before closing this article speak a word for 
field plants in the house. There are many of them that 
do surprisingly well. The stately mullein, with its 
velvety leaves, grows well, providing a deep pot is 
given it. Almost any of the meadow plants may be 
made to bloom in the house, if only their natural 
habits are considered and their special dispositions 
humored. ‘I'hus one may have summer in the heart of 
the house when winter is abroad on all the fields and 
forests. 








COTTAGE HOSPITALS. 


By EvizasetH Rosinson Scovit. 


OTTAGE hospitals are an English institution that 
will bear transplanting to America. We have in 
our large cities as well appointed and well managed 
hospitals as are to be found in the world, but in 
smaller towns and villages there is, with few exceptions, 
a total absence of provision for tae public care of the 
sick, otherwise than paupers. When people who have 
not homes of their own are taken ill there is no place to 
which a doctor can send them with the certainty that 
they will be properly cared for. Even if they can 
afford to pay for good nursing they must depend upon 
the services of whoever can be secured at the moment 
to look after them. If, as very often happens, they 
are dependent upon their daily earnings for support, 
which, of course, cease when they are disabled, their 
case is indeed a hard one. A kind-hearted landlady 
may give them what attention she can spare from her 
other duties, but they must suffer greatly, and some- 
times die when their lives might have been saved by 
timely care. 

A cottage hospital may be commenced on a very 
small scale, and with small expenditure of money. 
If it only contains four beds at first it will grow as it 
proves its usefulness. In England they are often 
literally a cottage exactly such as is used by the 
laborers around. Enough money is collected to rent 
and furnish one, and it is started with a staff of two, 
or at the most three, women, who do all the necessary 
work. The physicians in the neighborhood are always 
glad to give their services gratuitously. There are no 
men in the world who are as generous in this way us 
the members of the medical profession. 

In many country places at home there are ladies with 
ample leisure who long to devote themselves to some 
good work and be of use to their fellow creatures. 
Let some of these turn their attention in this direction. 
Money is never wanting to further a good cause, and 
by judicious efforts enough could be obtained to rent 
a small house to begin with, and provide a fund for 
contingencies. Many who could not give money would 
give furniture that they nolonger used ; blankets, bed- 
ding, and linen would be contributed by others. Every 
housekeeper has put away in her attic, or would spare 
from her store-closet, things that would be of the 
greatest value to the young institution, and that she 
would scarcely feel parting with. Once the public 
interest is aroused it is surprising what can be done 
even in a small place. Every endeavor should be used 
to obtain the promise of annual subscriptions. In 
England a sermon is preached once a year in behalf 
of hospitals in every church in the town. In London 
the day is called Hospital Sunday. When the house 
is in working order a small payment may be required 
from each patient; say a dollar a week. If they can- 
not afford to pay it themselves, their friends or some 
benevolent person interested in them will do so, and 
this affords a small, certain revenue. 

A hospital with ten beds, if it is sensibly arranged, 
and the labor properly divided, can be managed by 
three women with the occasional help of a man. There 
should, if possible, be a trained nurse at the head of 
it, as her experience will be invaluable, and the patients 
better cared for than if it were put in charge of some 
one who had everything to learn. She should be able 
to do all the nursing by day, sweep and dust the wards, 
and keep them tidy. A strong active woman should 
be engaged to do the cooking, washing and ironing, 
and the third place should be filled by a night nurse. 
It is the practice in some amall hospitals to have no one 
specially detailed for this duty, and, unless there is a 
very bad case, to depend upon the day nurse to perform 
it. Too much cannot be said against this custom. 





Sick people require as much care by night as by day, 
and faithful nursing then may make all the difference 
in the termination of acase. The powers of the body 
are at the lowest in the early morning, towards dawn, 
and require to be supported by nourishment. After a 
wakeful night, or even after a comfortable one, the 
patient needs then special attention, and it is absurd 
to expect that this can be given by an over-tired 
woman who has been on her feet all the day before, 
and requires sound, undisturbed sleep to fit her for the 
labors of the coming one. The night nurse should be 
required to help in the morning work, and if she is 
brisk she will accomplish a great deal, but she 
should be sent to bed not later than 10 a. m, and not 
permitted to rise before 6 r. m. Then after exercise in 
the open air she will be fresh for her duties again. 

If the house is heated by a furnace, and furnished 
with water and an elevator, there will be no heavy 
weights to carry up stairs, and it will be only neces- 
sary to engage a man to come when there is a death, to 
assist in removing the body, or to perform some such 
exceptional work. 

It seems almost unnecessary to speak of the com- 
fort that such an institution would be in a small com- 
munity or to urge the necessity for its establishment. 
Doctors, who know more than anyone of the cruel suf- 
fering that exists, even amongst respectable people, for 
the want of good nursing and careful tending in sick- 
ness, would be the first to speak in its favor, and those 
who know that when health fails them there 1s none 
to whom they can turn for ungrudging assistance 
would gladly welcome it. The woman who begins 
one will have many to rise up and call her blessed. 








Our Young Folks. 


BE TRUE TO YOUR BOYHOOD, MY BOY. 


By Hezexian BUTTERWORTH. 
z. 
b the days of my youtb, I remember, 
A biithe mower sung me this rune : 
‘The aftermath of the September 
Is not the swect clover of June.” 
And he said: ‘‘ Whate’er be thy profession, 
Whatever thv hands may employ, 
Start out with life’s foremost procession, 
And be true to your boyhood, my boy.” 
And he whetted his scythe, the old farmer, 
And cut the tall grass to the rune— 
“The aftermath of the September 
Is not the sweet clover of June.” 
Il. 
And once when the autumn was smiling 
I met the old mower again, 
The thin swaths of the aftermath piling 
Where the round rows of clover had lain. 
‘**Tis the few lead the world, not the many; 
*Tis the few that life’s blessings enjoy; 
And your chance is as good as is any : 
Be true to your boyhood, my boy.” 
And he whetted his scythe, the old farmer, 
And cut the thin grass to the rune: 
‘*The aftermath of the September 
Is not the sweet clover of June.” 
III. 
‘‘ Let the weak and the aimless have leisure, 
But count of it not in thy plan: 
In life’s purpose and struggle find pleasure 
That is worthy the heart of a man, 
And hold as the wiles of the tempter 
Whatever thy effort debars— 
The lamps of the gay billiard palace 
Are not the bright lamps of the stars.” 
And he whetted his scythe, the old farmer, 
And cut the thin grass to the rune: 
‘* The aftermath of the September 
Is not the sweet clover of June.” 
av, 
‘*In the old time were wreckers in Cornwall ; 
And false lights they set on the coast, 
And the sailors beheld the bright beacons 
And steered for the reefs, and were lost. 
And sin like a fair lamp is gleaming 
In secret thy soul to destroy : 
* False lights are its profitless pleasures ; 
Be true to your boyhood, my boy.” 
And he whetted his scythe, the old farmer, 
And cut the thin grass to the rune : 
‘The aftermath of the September 
Is not the sweet clover of Juue.”’ 
Vv. 
‘* Then early be active aud earnest ; 
The youth that is chary of toil 
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Is like the unprofitable sower 
That spares the full seed to the soil. 
And remember the great hopes of heaven 
Were meant for the young to enjoy, 
And they may have harvests immortal 
Who are true to their boyhood, my boy.” 
And he whetted his scythe, the old farmer. 
And cut the thin grass to the rune: 
“The aftermath of the September 
Is not the sweet clover of June.” 








A TRAVELED BABY. 


By Crara G. DoLiiver. 

“ NCE upon a time” four tough little people 

mounted four tough little mules, and set off 
upon a voyage of discovery. Up and down, and 
across, and up and down again went they; the ups so 
steep that all had to hang on grimly to the scrubby 
little manes to keep from sliding off at the tails; the 
downs so terrific that only the most determined brac- 
ing prevented the four little people from popping 
over the heads of the four little mules. Sometimes 
they ail curled their feet up with exclamatory, ‘‘Oh!"s 
as they plunged in and forded the waters of a moun- 
tain torrent; sometimes they each raised a hand in 
breathless admiration when they came suddenly upon 
a glorious picture, framed in dark forest and blue 


sky. . 
So they journeved on, and on, and on, until the 


long shacows crept over the mountains, the mules 
began to flag a little, and the somewhat boisterous 
hilarity which had marked the setting out of the four 
little people in the early morning had subsided into 
an occasional subdued remark. 

The eldest, and the leader, of this adventurous 
party, wasa brave old fellow, whose five feet three 
inches were enveloped in a brown overcoat: f goodly 
dimensions buttoned tightly around him; the second 
in point of age and leadership—and an unmerciful 
tyrant tothe leader—was a gentle looking little old 
dame in Quakerish gray. Both were pitilessly 
tyranized over by the two youngeat and smallest—a 
pair of blue-eyed innocents, who rejoiced in the names 
of Samantha and Jemima—generally skortened to 
Sammy and Jimmy ; they rode their mules in anv mad- 
cap fashion that suited them best; astonished the old 
gray-headed eagles by their peals of laughter; curled 
their feet up to their bearers’ heads when they forded 
a quiet stream, and dabbled their little toes in the 
fuamy water when fate led them through a mountain 
torrent. 

The guide to the party, whois hardly worthy of 
mention—be being a Herculean monster standing six 
feet three in his stockings, and riding a great raw- 
boned horse —took a vast deal of interest in these two 
frolicsome little lasses, and turned his head so often to 
look at them thatit wasa great wonder to Uncle 
Bobby that it did not become set in that position, and 
refuse ever to turn back. It made Aunt Manny (her 
name was Samantha, too) positively nervous, and she 
confided more than once to Uncle Bobby that she should 
scream. He watched their pranks with unflagging in- 
terest; he laughed aloud with joy wien they exclaimed 
their admiration of the scenery; and when at last 
weariness overcame them, and they lapsed into silence, 
his head sank on his breast with the air of a man whom 
Hope had fled forever. 

‘“Would you like to stop and rest?” he inquired 
after a while. ‘‘There’s a right pleasant little flat 
along here a piece! Coyote!” 

‘*What?” ejaculated Aunt Manny, pulling her lit- 
tle mule to a full stop. 

‘* K-i-o-t-y, ma’ am, that’s the name of it. I donno 
why. There ain’t noneo’ them in these here mountains.” 

**Do you feel tired, my dear?” inquired Uncle Bobby 
of the tyrant of his bosom. 

‘** Not more than you do, my dear,” she replied, with 
80 sweet a smile that it would have reconciled any 
Uncle Bobby to being a slave. 

‘* We'll let our girs decide,” said he. 

**Oh, let us go on!” chorused the two young auto- 
crats. 

‘Jogging on a mule is too delightful!” murmured 
Sammy; “I would not—” 

‘**Hark !” exclaimed Jimmy. ‘“ What’s that ?” 

‘* Panthers, probably, or coyotes,” returned the twin 
placidly ; ‘I didn’t hear anything.” 

‘** Because you were occupied in grumbling,” retort- 
ed Jimmy. ‘‘I heard a baby cry.” 

‘** Baby grizzly, baby panther, baby wolf!” derisive- 
ly responded the twin; “I’m afraid baby Jimmy’s 
losing her wits.” 

Baby Jimmy shrugged her shoulders scornfully, and 
they jogged on in complete silence for tully seven min- 
utes; this to the intense astonishment of the guide, 
who turned his head and stared at them so continuous- 
ly that Aunt Manny nearly fidgeted off her mule. 

Suddenly Jimmy pulled her bridle with a vicious 
jerk. 





“There!” she exclaimed in a tone of triumph. 
‘** Didn’t I tell you ?” 

‘Tell the Fijis!” replied Sammy. ‘‘I didn’t hear 
anything. Or if I did,” she added very inconsistently, 
‘it was only the noise of a wild bird.” 

“You wouldn’t expect to find tame ones here, would 
you ?” inquired Jimmy. 

‘* Besides,” said the twin, ignoring the question, 
‘* you left your baby halfa mile behind.” 

‘*Guide,” cried Jimmy, ‘‘ have we not been going in 
acurve? And are we not near Coyote Flat? And, 
ob, guide! what’s that noise ?” 

“Curve? Yes, miss. Flat? Yes, miss. Noise? 
Sounds like a younker, miss,” said the guide, consci- 
entiously replying to each query in its order, and mani- 
festing only the faintest shade of surprise at the last. 

‘*My dear!” ejaculated Aunt Manny. ‘A child in 
this wilderness !” 

Uncle Bobby obediently waved his hand in token of 
speechless astonishment, and the next instant their 
eyes were greeted with a pretty picture of the green 
flat, with its tali trees and sparkling stream. In the 
center was a party of five: blue-eyed mother, blue- 
eyed father, blue-eyed nurse, blue-eyed baby, and 
guide with eyes whose color is a matter of no impor- 
tance. 

‘*Good-day, sir!” said the father to Uncle Bobby. 
‘May I assist you ?” 

And forthwith that chubby little man, entirely forget: 
ful of the autocratic decision of ‘‘ our girls,” descended 
from his not unwilling steed and shook the tall Eag- 
lishman by the hand as heartily as though he had been 
his most intimate friend from his earliest infancy. 

Meanwhile Aunt Manny and the twins reached the 
ground somehow, and forthwith paid their devvirs to 
the baby, who received them with a charming air of 
dignity, and graciously accorded to them the distin- 
guished privilege of kissing her soft and satiny cheek. 

Aunt Manny’s eyes looked wistful as she held out 
her hands, and Sammy, who stood close by, saw them 
grow tearfully bright when the trusting little arms 
clasped her neck. She was thinking of one whose tiny 
coffin had been pressed by the turf these thirty years, 
whose tiny clothes, still treasured and often kissed, 
were yellow with age, but whose memory was still 
kept so fresh in that gentle heart that there seemed 
but a breath between her life and his, and all children 
were dear to her for his sake. 

‘Lor’, ma'am! I never saw her take so to a 
stranger!” said the nurse, her ruddy English face 
wreathedin smiles. ‘‘She’s mosily a little shy, though 
everybody makes of her.” 

“She won’t come to me,” said Sammy, who had 
been making ineffectual attempts to win the little lady. 
**See what you can do, Jim!” 

She had supposed her twin was at her side ; what 
was her surprise, then, on turniog, to find that she was 
not in sight. 

‘*Where’s Jimmy!” she cried, anxiously. Nobody 
replied. Aunt Manny did not hear her, and Uncle 
Bobby was too busy talking to his new found friend to 
pay the slightest attention. 

“Oh dear! Oh dear!” cried Sammy, running about 
wildly, looking under the mules and in every other 
unlikely spot to find her missing sister; ‘‘ Oh dear! 
where can she be ?” 

Their Herculean guide, stretched at full length on the 
green sward, watched her steadily and grimly for a 
while; at leugth he caught her eye and pointed with 
his thumb over his left shoulder. 

Sammy asked no explanation, but plunged through 
the brakes in the direction indicated, and soen came 
upon Jimmy, coiled up at the foot of a great oak-tree, 
her head in her lap, crying as if her heart would 
break. 

Sammy threw her arms around her, and begged to 
know if she had been bitten by a snake, receiving a 
somewhat peevish *‘ No! no!” in reply ; to other ques- 
tions anxiously propounded was returned the same 
response, and all Sammy’s arts and wiles were insufil- 
cient to extort any explanation, 

It was not until the bugle had sounded for the ad- 
vance that Jimmy arose, shook herself free from burs 
and wiped away her tears; she then took her sister’s 
arm and they returned to the Flat, where they found 
everybody mounted and waiting for them. 

‘* What do you think, girls!” cried Aunt Manny as 
soon as she saw them. ‘This dear little baby was born 
in Switzerland, and has been traveling ever since she 
was four months cld, andshe has been in India and 
China and everywhere! And she is the first baby that 
ever crossed these mountains, and the guide has car- 
ried her every step of the way !” 

Samantha uttered a few ejaculations of surprise, but 
Jimmy turned her head away and said nothing. Even 
when the strange guide took the trouble to help her on 
her mule, she uttered only an indistinct ‘‘Thank you.” 

All this strange conduct offered Sammy so much 
food for reflection that she lapsed into total silence, 
and they had reached the edge of the wonderful valley 





which they sought before she had uttered a syllable. 
Then she merely remarked in an exclamatory way, 
“Oh! Jimmy!! do look!!!” 

Uncle Bobby and Aunt Manny were already in 
spasms of admiration, while the tall Englishman and 
his wife, like more experienced travelers, drank in the 
scene with their eyes. 

‘““Were the Alps finer than this, baby?” said the 
guide softly to his little charge; while she put out her 
little hand, and tried to grasp the distant ‘‘ Virgin’s 
Tears” in her soft palm. 

‘* Reaching too high, baby!’ whispered her guardian. 

Only Sammy, who was a trifle ahead, heard him; 
and being a sharp lassie, endowed with wisdom beyond 
her years, she managed to change her position so as 
to take a keen survey of the young man; he was tall 
and well-made, with fair hair curling closely about his 
head, anda frank, honest face, so sunburned that it 
was almost the hue of the “‘ paint-cups”’ whose scarlet 
blossoms illumined the wayside. 

Perhaps he did not relish being a mark for Sammy’s 
bright eyes, or it may have been accidental, but he 
soon disappeared from her range of vision. 

Jim,” said the astute twin that night, after they 
were in bed, ‘“‘did you notice the guide the English 
party had? The one that carried the baby, I mean.” 

An indistinct murmur from Jimmy’s pillow conveyed 
surprisingly little information. 

‘*T fancy I've seen him before somewhere,” said 
Sammy, dreamily. 

‘*Humph !” was her sister’s ungracions reply. 

‘* Only that I know it is impossible, I should think 
it was Lawrence Lisle,” pursued Sammy. 

l'his sugggestion elicited no reply, and both twins 
soon resigned themselves to slumber. 

Yosemite Valley is a little world by itself; a giant 
cup sunk amid the snowy Sierras, a wonderland of 
granite crag, fairy lake, and silver falls that leap al- 
most from the sky, and shatter themselves into ten 
million fragments when they strike. At the time when 
our four little people sought and found it, it was acces- 
sible only by mountain-trails, and much more isolated 
than now, when well-made stage-roads have added 
comfort and subtracted romance from the still delight- 
fui trip. Uncle Bobby had distributed a series of ex- 
clamations to be uttered in succession by each member 
of his party on reaching a fine point of view, himself 
adopting Dominie Sampson’s ‘ Pro-di-gi-ous!” Aunt 
Manny was charged to ejaculate ‘‘ Tre-men-jious !” 
Sammy and Jimmy had ‘ Ex-tra-or-din-ary,” and ‘*A- 
mazing” assigned to them, and failure to exclaim at 
the right moment was to be paid by a forfeit, the net 
proceeds to be invested in candy. This satisfactory 
arrangement was instituted by Sammy and proved 
very gratifying, for not only were the two elders of 
the party the invariable offenders, but they ate no 
candy. 

The four little people and their big guide made 
all the regular trips, admired with the usual fervor, 
paid all their bills, and conducted themselves gener- 
ally in a highly proper and becoming manner. 

Jimmy recovered her usual spirits, and she and 
Sammy indulged in such wild gayety of demeanor 
that gray El Capitan himself echoed back their Jaugh- 
ter, while the guide was threatened with permanent 
dislocation of the neck, so constantly was his head 
turned to watch their varied pranks. The English 
party, with their grave and experienced baby, they 
met very often, and found them great aiders and abet- 
tors of mischief, notwithstanding their quiet demeanor. 

One sunny morning they all started on a picnic to- 
gether, very particular ‘“‘high-jinks” being the order 
of the day; about noon-time, while the guides were 
building the fire, and nurse was unpacking the bas- 
kets, Miss Blue-eyed Baby, doubtless thinking that her 
extensive travels by Jand and sea entitled her to some 
liberty, toddled off down the path ; then left it for the 
soft green gras3, pulling paint-cups and buttercups as 
she went, and enjoying herself exceedingly, until her 
short legs became tired, when she curled herself up on 
some dry leaves and went to sleep, like a philosophical 
baby—which she was. 

She was soon missed, but no alarm was felt, for she 
had been seen but a moment before and nurse was 
only apprehensive that a snake might bite her; but 
when cries and short forays into the surrounding 
country failed to find her, the parents’ anxiety began 
to increase; it was recollected that a deep brook 
flowed near by, that there were snakes in the under- 
brush, that the wood was full of Indians! With one 
accord, the whole party, with pale faces, abandoned 
the lunch, and dispersed, each in a different direction, 
to find the little wanderer. A peculiar noise, called 
the Indian’s halloo, was to be the signal for their re- 
turn to the camp. 

The guide Lawrence soon found traces of the little 
feet, which, with the sagacity of a good woodsman, 
he tracked, though not without difficulties and mis- 
takes, unti] he found the small adventuress, just wak- 
ing up, and wonderfully refreshed after her nap. 
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He had but just taken her in his arms, and kissed 
the round, peach-blow cheek, when a loud, frightened 
cry caught his ear, and pushing his way through the 
thick underbrush of brakes, azaleas, blackberry, and 
wild-grape vines, he soon came to the little stream, 
and saw upon the other side poor Jimmy, screaming 
with all her might, and struggling in a quicksand. 

His quick eye caught the situation in a moment. 

‘* Keep perfectly quiet, Jimmy, darling,” he called 
out, ‘for you'll sink deeper! There’s no danger, not 
a bit!” 

‘* Baby ride pick-a-back ?” he said insinuatingly. 

This was the mite’s favorite mode of locomotion, 
but now, from innate contrariness, she absolutely re- 
fused it, and all entreaties on his part seemed only to 
fix her determination. To hold her in his arms was 
impossible ; to leave her equally so; to seek assistance 
was to leave ‘Jimmy, darling” to her fate. Without 
wasting avother word he pulled off his hunting-jacket 
and buttoned baby inside, then with the aid of a con- 
venient strap he slung her over his shoulder a la 
Indian pappoose, and paid no mre attention to her 
screams of wrath than as if he had been a genuine red 
man. 

“Ob, Lawrie!” wailed Jimmy, ‘‘I am sinking so 
fast!” 

But the sapling which was to save her was already 
bent; it came nearer and nearer until she could reach 
it with her hands. 

‘*Have you got hold of the trunk ?” he cried anx- 
iously. 

** Yes!” she replied faintly. 

‘Hold on with all your might and main!” he cried. 

“Yes!” came the breathless reply. 

‘‘lam going to let go now. One, two, three!” he cried, 
and springing back so suddenly that he lost his own 
balance, the tree rebounded, pulling Jimmy most un- 
ceremoniously from her dangerous pos‘tien, and land- 
ing her high, but by no means dry, upon the other 
bank, where a moment after, Lawrie, wetter than 
herself, stood shaking himself like a huge water-dog, 
while baby screamed her disapproval of the whole 
affair. 

They reached camp somehow, and after the baby 
had been sufficiently kissed, and Lawrie’s hand nearly 
wrung off by the tall Eoglishman and short Uncle 
Bobby, Jimmy said, demurely : 

**I'm afraid I have disobeyed you, Uncle; you told 
me never to speak to Lawrie Lisle again, and I did. I 
couldn't help it, Uncle.” 

Uncle Bobby blushed, and put his finger on his lips. 

‘*Say nothing on that point, my love, and neither 
will I,” he whispered. 

The conclusion may be foreseen, but I cannot for- 
bear mentioning that the prettiest of the wedding 
presents bore a card on which was written - 

‘*Kindest wishes from the Earl and Countess of 

” 

And Sammy said that she knew that such blue eyes 
betokened blve blood, and anybody might see that that 
traveled baby was a born Duchess. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
-\UPPOSE you were to become suddenly blind; 
shut your eyes and try how it would seem to be 
able to distinguish nothing in the room but the differ- 
ence between light and darkness; do you think you 
could walk across the room without bumping the 
chairs, the table, and running into the fire ? Could you 
go up stairs and arrange the clothing in your drawers, 
select the things you want to put on? I am afraid not 
without some practice ; yet I have just been hearing 
of some one who does all the work of her house—the 
sweeping, dusting, scrubbing, washing, ironing, and 
cooking, even cuts and makes her own dresses—and 
she can see nothing except to know whether the room 
is light or dark. In her place I am afraid I should 
have seated myself in an easy chair and felt excused 
from work, but I am sure she is happier for what she 
does than if she were spending her time in idleness. 
Your mother will wonder, if you do not, how she can 
tell when the pudding is baked, when the bread is done. 
So dol. All I can tell you is, that she says she knows 
her stove and understands it, and can judge by the 
sound and the feeling, and in some mysterious way 
succeeds in mixing and cooking as palatable dishes 
as most housekeepers. Her house is scrupulously 
neat; she insists on washing her windows very fre- 
quently, even though to her eyes it would make no 
difference whether the glass were clear or tarnished. 
She does not live to suit herself, nor does she try 
simply to arrange the household to please herself. 
She finds some difficulty in threading her needle, but 
can do it by perseverance. I hope it may happen to 
none of you to live under this great sorrow or shadow ; 
but the lesson which I get from this case is not to allow 
any difficulty easily to overcome me; if Ido not feel 
quite well I must not allow my work to remain un- 





done if a little courage will help me though with it. 
Perhaps to-day you may have an opportunity to see 
how likely you are to live as bravely and usefully as 
my blind housekeeper. 


CaWNPORE, India, August 19, 15882, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I have often wiehed to write to you, but have not had the courage ; 
pow, as one of my echoo! friends has written, J, too, have con- 
cluded to do so. 

I enjoy the letters in The Christian Union very much. Sometimes 
Mies Easton reads them to us, and whenever I have an opportunity I 
read them myself. 

I think Ellie Clark intends giving you a description of our school, 
so I will leave tha: to her. 

Perhaps you would like to know what lessons I learn: Algebra, 
Bible history, English history, English grammar, Urdu grammar, 
Urdu in both Koman and Persian charwcter, dictation and compo- 
sition. Our class has, as yet, had only three series of essays; the 
firet one was ‘* Lost in the Fog,” the second, ** Straws in the Stream.” 
Oar teacher, Miss Hoy, read these stories to us, and we had to re- 
write them from memory. The third was ** Obedience,” the first ab- 
stract subject we have had. Next week we have to write an easay 
about the ** Cawnpore Memorial Garden,” which commemorates the 
great massacre that took place here in 1857, In the middie of the 
garden is a large well, in which were thrown the dead and dying 
women and children. The well was afterward filled up, and over it 
was erected a large stone monument in the center of which stands 
an angel with palm-leaves in its hands, signifying Victory. I hope to 
tell you more about this pretty garden when I write again. 

lam sure many of your nieces Jearn music, as nearly every one 
does. I am very fond of music; it is exactly a year and three 
months since my sister and I began to learn. 

I have been in this schoo! six years, ever since the death of my 
mamma. I have two sieters, Amy aud Nellie, here with me; I have 
a brother also, who is in the Memorial Boys’ School of UVawnpore. 
I shall be very sorry when I have to leave school, for this has been 
my home for a long time. 

Aunt Patience, do you know how large the orange trees are in 
Fiorida? 1 heard the other day that they are much larger than those 
we have here, I should like to know very much, Miss Easton told 
us that, if one of us wrote and asked you, perhaps you would be able 
to tell us. 

I believe the school vacations in America are during the months of 
July and August; you will be surprised to heari .4t we have ours in 
the cold season, from the first of December to the last of January. 
We prefer it then, because it is cool, and we can visit our friends, 
whereas, if we had it in the warm season, we would not be able to 
go out often. 

A few weeks ago our school bours were changed; we now begin 
at 7 aM. instead of at 6as before; this change was made because it 
is cooler than before ; in a few weeks we will begin at 10 a.m. and 
close at 2:39 P.M. 

Now I muet close, hoping you will allow me also to be one of your 
nieces. 1 remain yours affectionately, ALice K, 


This is a very interesting letter; I hope it will be as 
much 80 to all the cousins as itis to me. Your hours 
of study are very different from those of our schools 
here, and I think your studies are somewhat different, 
but in general you would find much in common with 
our school-girls. I have a book which was taken out 
of that terrible well into which those poor missionaries 
were thrown. It seems to me very beautiful that the 
monument over that well should be one of victory. 
Can you understand how men and women who were 
thrown down there to die such a horrible death could 
be counted victors ? 

Will one of the Fiorida ccusins let us know the size 
of the orange trees? I have never seen them myself. 
Give my love to your school-mates who know me, and 
tell them I am always glad to hear from your far- 
away country. 

Newakk, N, J., Sept. 23, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
I suppose you think Newark a very wicked city by the number of 


bank failures and City Hall defalcations. Oscar Baldwin, the cashier 
of one of our banke, who stole two and one half millions of dollars, 


is now in State Prison. Instead of making shoes, he is bookkeeper’ 


for one of the prison contractors, because he was a gentleman, In 
New York State the prison discipline is excellent. When a man be- 
comes stubborn, or has committed some breach of discipline, he is 
taken to the Chamber of Correction for punishment. In it are 
various instruments of correction. The common modes are whip 
ping by the paddle, or cat-o’-nine-tails. The paddle is of leather, 
three feet long, one inch wide, and one-half an inch thick. The 
** cat’ consists of nine braided thongs, and knotted in each lash nine 
times. The first stroke on a person’s back leaves nine livid bars, 
with eighty-one roeeate spots. The person to be punished is stripped 
nude, then his ankles are fastened to two rings in the floor, his hands 
to two ropes which run over pulleys fastened to the ceiling, which 
are then drawn tight and fastened, which arrangement is to preveni 
the sufferer from wincing and writhing ander the lash, though of 
course not entirely. One of the officers then steps forward with 
“ cat” or paddle, and strikes the naked back and white shouiders of 
the convict, then again and again, till the convict pegs for mercy, 
though not generally till he is severely punished, say from twenty- 
five to seventy-five lashes. If a man is stubborn, twenty-five lashes 
will make him as obedient as a child; but his back, from neck to 
waist, will be very sore, and the blood running down his bare legs to 
the floor. 

Now, Aunt Patience, I want you to only suppose this to be so: 
Suppose that a girl of seventeen has a rich uncle who makes her a 
present of a set of diamond jewelry, consisting of bracelets, armiets, 
and necklace, with a diamond ring for each hand. Would it be 
proper fer her to wear a short-sleeved and semi-low-necked dress if 
she has very beautiful white arms, so she could wear her armieta and 
necklace? Because you know she could not without this handsome 
dress, This is on the occasion of her birthday. Rurvs L, 


Your description of the punishment used in the 
prison seems to me not at all pleasant, and I cannot 
call that sort of discipline excellent. Years ago, when 
there was less education, punishments were perhaps 
necesgarily very cruel, but now I think we have come 
to better times and I cannot believe that any such bar- 
baric treatment of human beings is good ; 1 thought it 
was all done away with, and I should like to know if I 





am mistaken. We have had some letters from the 
prisons and perhaps now this will bring some moic. 

Your question about the dress is very easi'y an- 
swered. I think the uncle who made such a present as 
you describe was not wise in his choice of a gift; for I 
consider such an amount of jewelry entirely inappro- 
priate for « young girl, whatever might be said of its 
use by older ladies, and a girl who makes a saow of 
her ‘‘beautiful neck” and “beautiful arms” would 
best make it in a museum where shows are given for 
the public. Perhaps you’ think I speak too sharply 
about it: but I admire beauty in dress, and one of the 
elements of beauty is fitness ; and such a dress as you 
describe seems to me so unfit for a girl with the fresh- 
ness of youth to adorn her that I am indignant she 
should have been allowed to wear it. I hope, how- 
ever, that both the discipline you describe and the 
dress are imaginations, or suppositions, and have no 
real existence. Icannot quite decipher your whole 
signature; may Task you if you will again send me 
your name plainly written, with your address ? 

DEER RANGE, ISLIP. 
DEAR AUNT PATIENCE : 

I HOPE YOU ARE WELL. PLEASE LET 
ME BE ONE OF YOUR NIECES. WE HAVE 
SOME LITTLE BANTAMS. THERE IS A 
ROOSTER AND A HEN; AND THIS SPRING 
THEY HAD TWO LITTLE ROOSTERS AND 
TWO LITTLE HENS; AND IN THE SUM- 
MER THE OLD HEN HATCHED ANOTHER 
CHICKEN, SO NOW WE HAVE SEVEN. I 
AM SIX. I AM TIRED NOW, SO GOOD-BY, 

YOUR LOVING NIECE, 
GRACE L. D. 

I do not wonder your hand was tired after all this 
nice printing. Thank you very much for spending so 
much labor upon a letter to me. You do not live in 
the country all the year, I think, and hat becomes of 
your little chickens when you are away? Have you 
not some sisters to whom I ought to send my love? I 


think so, 
CHARITY'S REPORT. 


Previously acknowledged, $369 26 
Caroline Sherman Story, . ° : ° ° ; 1 00 
Willie Spear, . é m : ° ° ‘ ° 09 
Total, $370 35 
Affectionately, Aunt PATIENCE. 


BIBLE STUDIES. 
No. 13. 

A word that reminds me of an event in the world’s history that oc- 
curred many thousand of years ago, the truth of which is corroborated 
by the traditions of all nations, as well us by ancient coins and 
monuments of stone. There are two famous medals representing 
the event. 

Later in the world’s history altogether another object is suggested 
by this same word ; something sacred and precious, and symbolical 
of a great glory. In my thought of both are mingled solid and 
flaid; man and the lower creation; a valuable tree; purest gold; 
fine purple ; an old, old man; dreadful anguish, innumerable little 
children, and innocent mirth and happiness. 

What is the word ? 

With what two objects is it associated ? 

To what medals do I refer? 

Disentangle my thonghts concerning both objecte. 

What do I mean by the sorrow? and what by the mirth? 

Give some Bible references concerning my word with ite differen 
associations. 

What is the symbolism of each of the two objects? 

ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDY NO. 10. 

Milk. Gen. xviii., 8; Judges iv., 19; Job x., 10; Canticles v., 12. 
Isaiah lx., 16; Sam. iv., 7; Joel iii., 18; Hebrews v., 12; 1 Peter ii., 2. 
The idolatrous custom of boiling a kid in the milk of the dam, and 
in a magical way besprinkling the trees, fields, and orchards to make 
them fructify. Ex. xxiii., 19, xxxiv., 26; Deut. iv., 21. Food forall. 
Jer. xi,, 5, Ez;xx., 6. ‘‘Jerusalem the Golden,” written by St. Ber- 
nard, 








PUZZLES. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 

My whole of 37 letters, is a command. 

My 36, 35, 6, 2, 1, 34, 27, 4 is a fragrant flower. 

My 25, 8, 30, 10, 35, 18 is the name of a king. 

My 14, 5, 23, 8, 33 is a substance used to polish steel. 

My 22, 17, 20, 4, 26 is an animal prodact. 

My 21, 31, 13, 19, 29, 16, 32 is what all parents should 
9, 7, 15, 12, 37 their children to be. 

My 3, 17, 28, 24, 11 is a disagreeable temper, 


H. R. B. 
HIDDEN BIRDS. 


1. I would as soon go to Saranac as sow a rye patch to-day. 
2. He is almost rich enough to go out of business altogether. 
3. I had in the same pen guinea-pigs and !amba. 
4, Must Arlington Heights be left out of the programme? 
5. Does this often occur, Lewis? 
6. A carpet relieves the bareness of a room. 
TRANSFOAMATIONS. 
Change the initial of a word meaning utmost and make it what is 
gone ; again, it becomes rapid ; again, a part of a vessel; again, to 
receive form ; again, direction ; again, immense. B.C. P. 


** Trix.” 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 28. 


Progressive Enigma.—Opera- glass 

Flower-Garden Puzzle.—Thrift. Prince’s feather. Thyme. Pansies. 
Rosemary. Four o'clock. Wall flowers. Stocks. Foxgloves. Oro- 
cus. Narcissus Money vine. Creeping Charley. Wandering Jew. 
Canary vine. 

Diagonal Square.—\. Head. 2. Lear. 3. Heal. 4. Dear. 5. Hear. 
6. Deal. 

Answers received from Jas. B. Dunham, Frank May. 
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The Sunday-School. 


THE BETRAYAL.* 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 

O name in history, ancient or modern, sacred or 

secular, is so covered with opprobrium as that 

of Judas Iscariot. To call a man a Judas is to apply 

to him the most stinging of epithets. But I believe no 

biography in the Bible carries with it a more practical 

moral, and no temptation is more common in our own 

time than that before which he succumbed. His life 

enforces, with a solemn e!oquence which nothing but 

life ever possesses, the lesson, Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon. 

All the Apostles, when they attached themselves to 
Christ, did so in expectation of earthly reward. They 
were willing to endure toil and suffering; but they 
expected compensation. James and John did not 
leave their fishing-boats and Matthew his office for 
nothing. They believed that Jesus was the Messiah ; 
in common with all the Jews, they believed that the 
Messiah was to inaugurate a new kingdom, and they 
had a reasonable expectation that those who had shared 
his poverty and disgrace would share his kingdom and 
his honors. Peter reminded him that they had left all to 
follow him; and asked, What shall we nave therefor? 
James and John came, near the close of his ministry, 
to secure the best places inthe new Empire. The 
Twelve more than once quarreled among themselves 
as to who should be greatest when the time of great- 
ness shoild come. They were not at first consecrated 
to a life of absolute self-denial ; they acted, as we all 
act, from mixed motives. In this respect Judas was 
probably not worse at the outset than his companions ; 
at least, there is nothing to indicate that he was so. 
There must have been something in him to attract 
Christ’s discernigg eye. The Master selected him from 
the throng of followers to be an Apostle. He left, as 
the others chosen did, his all to follow Christ. He lived 
with him and them an itinerant life, often not knowing 
where to lay his head. He was instructed in the 
deeper truths of the kingdom of God; to him were the 
parables explained ; to him was given with the Twelve, 
perhaps also with the Seventy, authority to preach, 
and power to heal the sick and cast out devils. The 
implication of the sacred narrative is that he both 
preached and wrought miracles. When Christ, in 
his sermon on the Bread of Life in the synagogue at 
Capernaum, foretold his sacrifice and death, many of his 
disciples it is said went back and walked no more with 


him. From John’s account it would appear that | 


Judas even then showed signs of his dissatisfaction.’ 
But if so he did not yield at once to his baser nature. 
He went with the Twelve and their Master into retire- 
ment, and issued from it to share in the laborious 
ministry in Perea, to be with Jesus at the resurrection 
of Lazarus, and to share in the ovation given to him as 
he entered the city of Jerusalem. But during the last 
days in Jerusalem, Christ’s fan was in his hands. He 
separated the chaff from the wheat. He declared in 
terms which the dullest could not misunderstand that 
he had not come to inaugurate any kingdom for the 
Jews of power and glory; that the pagan son who 
said I go not, and went, was better than the Jewish 
son who said I go, and went not ; that the husbandmen 
to whose care God had entrusted the vineyard would 
be miserably destroyed, and the vineyard would be 
given to new husbandmen who would bring forth the 
fruits thereof; that they would reject the chief corner- 
stone, and it would fall on them and grind them to 
powder. All the disciples were perplexed, troubled, 
appalled. Some of them came to their Master privately 
for an explanation. Judas was more than perplexed; 
he was angered. This was not the sort of kingdom 
which he had anticipated, and it had no attractions for 
him. It was while he was thus embittered by disap- 
pointment that the incident at Bethany occurred. 
Mary broke a box of alabaster ointinent worth an 
equivalent of $300, and with a seemingly wasteful 
prodigality poured it all upon the head and feet of 
Jesus. Judas found fault, under guise of considera- 
tion for the poor; Christ rebuked him publicly and 
sharply. If he were ever in mood to receive rebuke, 
which is doubtful, he certainly was not then. Em- 
bittered by disappointed ambition and his public 
humiliation, he went out straightway and bargained to 
deliver his Master into the hands of the priesthood. 
His name Iscariot—of Kerioth—indicates that he was 
a native of Kerioth, a town of Judea. If so, he was 
the only Judean among the Twelve; had probably 
imbibed to a greater degree than any of the others 
the narrow prejudices of his race; and the evils of his 
sordid nature and his angered ambition may well have 
been aggravated by his intolerant and bigoted spirit. 





* International Sunday-School Lesson for Oct. 29, 1882. Mark xiv., 
43-59. 
3 John vi., 66-71. 





Nothing in Christ’s career, it seems to me, more 
strikingly evinces his compassion for sinners and his 
endeavor to save them from themselves than his treat- 
ment of Judas Iscariot ; and nothing in human history 
affords a more terrible illustration of the awful power 
of the human soul to resist even the infinite tenderness 
of Christ and to rush upon irretrievable self-destruction 
in spite of the efforts of divine love to avert the ruin. 
By the emphasis which Christ put ia his public teach- 
ing upon the dangers of covetousness and worldliness, 
one may well imagine he would fain have warned his 
chosen disciple against the first step; by the pathos 
of the inquiry addressed to the Twelve, Will ye also 
go away? one can well imagine him endeavoring to 
prevent the first false and fatal estrangement; in the 
peculiar tenderness of the rebuke interposed to defend 
Mary from the fault-finding of Judas one may see the 
recognition of a possible sincerity in the insincere plea 
which the covetous treasurer made for the poor. But 
beside all this, even after Judas had taken his first 
fatal step by bargaining with the chief priests to 
betray his Master, that Master tried to save him; with 
infinite tact intimated his own knowledge of the irait- 
orous design without allowing any of the others to 
suspect his meaning, and appealed to the last instinct 
which malevolence ever extinguishes in an Oriental 
nature, the instinct of hospitality: ‘‘ He that dippeth 
his hand with me in the dish, the same shall betray 
me,” said he, and he gave to Judas a piece of the sop, 
& courtesy exercised by the Oriental host ordinarily 
cnly toward a special friend. Even to the last he did 
not abandon hope of recalling the traitor to himself. 
When Ju:las went before the guard to point out the 
Master by a betraying kiss, he was greeted not with 
fiery indignation but with pathetic appeal. ‘‘ My com. 
panion,! wherefore art thou come? Dost thou betray 
the Son of man with a kiss?” 

All, alas! was in vain. Human pride and willful- 
ness of sin are sometimes more than a match for 
divine compassion. Love awakened no compunc- 
tion in the traitor’s heart, and he carried out his 
foul treachery to its consummation. But it brought 
him a very unexpected reward. The traitor never 
counts on the contempt which is always felt for 
treachery, alike by those who are served and those who 
are betrayed by it. The priests paid the paltry thirty 
pieces of silver, and that was all. They had used their 
tool, and they threw it contemptuously away. In the 
trial which followed Judas was not even called upon to 
testify. Despised by the little band which he had left, 
outcast from the hierarchy which he had hoped to enter 
as a leader, he made one desperate endeavor to undo 
what he had done, but in vain. He offered to testify 
that Jesus was innocent ofthe accusation brought ;* but 
the Court was closed against him. He offered toreturn 
the money that had been paid him, but it was refus 
ed; and he went out to anend the more terrible that it is 
shrouded in mystery. Ther eis a discrepancy inthe ac- 
counts. The most reasonable surmise is that he essayed 
to hang himself from one of the cliffs in the vicinity of 
Jerusalem ; that the cord, or tree, of which he would have 
made a gallows broke ; that he was precipitated from 
the face of the cliff, and was found mangled and dead 
in the field below; and that the field so desecrated was 
held in an almost superstitious horror, and was bought 
by the very money which had been paid for his 
treachery and was used as a burial ground for paupers 
and criminals.° 

If I have read aright the enigmatical character and 
career of Judas Iscariot, the story needs no lengthened 
application. Never was anage in which the tempta- 
tions were so great to mix with piety the alloy of policy, 
and never one in which the fatal adulteration was more 
common. There ere no martyr fires to keep the church 
pure. To young men the approach to the ministry is 
made easy ; rooms are equipped ; tuition is furnished ; 
an equivalent of club life for three years is almost 
given away ; attractions are furnished by the promise 
of social position and cf comparative immunity from 
the strife and the turmoil involved in every other 
career. The merchant begins without customers, the 
lawyer without clients, the doctor without patients; 
the minister is assured a congregation, and though 
he will never amass wealth, he may rely upon a com- 
fortable competence and a pleasant home almost from 
the day of his graduation. Entering on parish work the 
same subtle temptation environs him. Policy, enforced 
in many cases by wise elders and deacons, and some- 
times by grave fathers in the pulpit, cautions him to be- 
ware not to offend the wealthy parishioner by too plain 
preaching about such sins as fare luxuriously in his 
own parish every day, nor his conservative parishioner 
by proclaiming too frankly his inner convictions of the 





1 Not friend, which is too strong a term to Constitute a proper 
tranelation of the word so rendered in Matt. xxvi., 50, 

2 This is the implication of Matt. xxvil.,4. Under the Jewish 
law new testimony could be made available for the accused at any 
time prior to execution. 

2 Compare Matt. xxv., 3-10,with Acts L, 18,19. See my Comment- 


ary on both passages, 








truth on disputed points, nor his young parishioner by 
too uncompromising hostilities against the world, the 
flesh, and the pineteenth century devil. In all these 
cautions there is a grain of truth, sometimes several 
grains ; and it is not strange if the young minister some- 
times substitutes the caution that does not attack a 
popular sin or a pupular falsehood for the discretion 
that lays siege to it when necessary by regular ap- 
proaches. The greatest temptation that ever assails a 
young minister is the temptation to betray Christ with 
a kiss; to pay him a seeming reverence and deliver 
him over bound to his enemies to be spit upon, 
scourged, and crucified. Still Christ asks, What are 
these sewounds in my hands? And still he answers, 
Wounds received in the house of my friends. 

Nor is it by any means the minister alone that is sub- 
jected to this temptation and falls into this sin. To be 
a Christian is in these days to bear honors, not obloquy. 
Tqe church is a social club; and the shortest and 
surest entrance into the best society is through its doors. 
One need not be righteous overmuch to be a member 
in good and regular standingin an Evangelical Church. 
His piety need not be very profound, nor his Christian 
service very active, nor his self-denials very burden- 
some. He need not break with either Herod, Pilate, 
or Caiaphias in order to be enrolled among the pro- 
fessed disciples of the Narazene. As a result our 
churches abound in members who have joined them 
for much the same reasons as those which induced 
Judas Iscariot to join the Apostolate, partly attracted 
by the sweet dignity and benignity of the Christian 
life, partly by the social and semi-commercial advan- 
tages which the reputation of that life guarantees. 
‘* Judge not, that ye be not judged”; is it a violation 
of this injunction to say that Christ and his cause are 
every day betrayed with a kiss by men whose wrath 
would flame out against the epithet of ‘‘ Judas,” but 
who nevertheless, having to choose between Gd and 
mammon, render their honors to God and their ser- 
vices to mammon ? 

Nor is it by any means in the churches alone that 
every modern Judas Iscariot is to be found. Every 
man who attaches himself toa good cause not because 
it is good, but because it is popular, every man who, 
instead of pulling at the traces, jumps in behind and 
attempts to ride, has taken the first step in the career 
of Judas Iscariot ; and every man who, when the trial 
hour comes, still seems to honor the cause, but helps 
to deliver it over to its enemies, has followed out that 
career to its consummation. Judas Iscariot has been 
the bane of reform in America, and is to-day the bane 
of American politics. 

But I forbear. There is not one of us that may not 
well pray, Lead us not into the temptation of Judas 
Iscariot, but deliver us from his sin. 


8. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarrs. 


CentraL TuouGnt.—SBetraying the Lord Jesus. 


1st. To talk of kisses as signs of love. 

Let the teacher call a little child to the front, and 
kissing it, ask the chitdren to tell why the kiss was 
given. They will probably answer, ‘To show your 
love.” : 

Let them tell about being kissed by parents and lov- 
ing friends. 

Say that in their lesson to-day they shall hear about 
a kiss that was once given to Jesus. 

2d. To teach how Jesus was betrayed with a kiss, 

Tell the children that the kiss given to Jesus was 
very different from those about which they have been 
talking ; instead of being a sign of love it was a sign 
of hatred—a sign by which wicked men knew that 
Jesus was the man, among eleven others, to be bound 
with ropes or straps and carried off to prison. 

Recall the scenes of last Sunday's lesson, and tell 
them that the kiss was given in the garden of Gethsem- 
ane after Jesus had sweat great drops of blood in 
sorrow for the sins of the world. Lead the children to 
think about who could have given the kiss of hatred to. 
Jesus. Then tell them that it was Judas, who was no 
longer an Apostle and a friend of Jesus. Tell the chil- 
dren that Judas had even been paid money—thirty 
pieces of silver—by wicked men to show them by that 
kiss which one of the twelve men in the garden was 
Jesus. 

It might be well to show thirty fifty-cent pieces, as 
these would quite nearly represent the amount that 
Judas received for betraying Christ. 

The details of Jesus’s arrest should now be given to 
the children. (See Mark xiv., 43-54, also Luke xxii, 
47-54.) 

8d. To warn the children against betraying Jesus 
with their lips. 

Tell the children to put their fingers on their lips. 
Ask them if they could tell how many times their lips 
have spoken the word Jesus. Ask how many of them 
have prayers on their lips about Jesus every day, and 
if they have not often had songs to Jesus on their lips. 
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Tell about a little child who asked, ‘‘Can Jesus up in 
heaven see me?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘Then I will throw him a 
kiss,” said the child. Teach that prayers and songs 
on our lips are somewhat like kisses thrown to Jesus. 

Compare with the false kiss of Judas “‘ swear-words,” 
and angry, wicked words, and false words, which 
children who go to Sunday-school sometimes speak in 
their homes and on the playground during the week. 

The following hymn might be taught them, either to 
recite or sing: 


** The little lips that every day 
Say prayers to God at morn and eve, 
They were not made for wicked words 
That injure or deceive. 


** The hearts where God’s great Spirit dweller, 
To cleanse, and teach, and sanctify, 
Should never think a wicked thought, 
Should never frame a lie.” 


SymBo. Girr.—A picture of thirty pieces of silver. 








Books and Authors. 


NATURAL RELIGION.’ 

The first criticism which the reader will instinctively 
make upon this book will be the same which was made 
upon ‘*Ecce Homo.” He laid down that volume un- 
certain whether Prof. Seeley believed in the divinity 
of our Lord; he will lay down this one uncertain 
whether Prof. Seeley believes in supernatural and 
historical Christianity. The book might have been 
written by a believer desirous to meet the unbeliever 
on his own ground and lead him along toward a higher 
one, and wise enough to conceal his own prejudg- 
ments that he may not excite those of his unbelieving 
readers ; it might have been written by a man who 
does not believe ‘in supernatural Christianity, desirous 
to commend what he regards as a more reasonable 
faith to the believer without alarming the teliever’s 
faith by seeming to combat it. It is currently reported 
in England that any man who meations ‘“‘ Ecce Homo” 
in Prof. Seeley’s presence forfeits his friendship. It is 
certain that he is reticent concerning his personal 
religious convictions even among his personal friends. 
Frank, ingenuous, social, a warm friend, and a most 
hospitable host, he belongs to a class of men who hold 
religious convictions to be a too sacred part of per- 
sonal life for public disclosure. Such men are not un- 
common even in our garish age, but they rarely 
undertake the work of religious teaching. What is 
unusual in Prof. Seeley is this combination: a man of 
profound religious nature, of clear and strong religious 
convictions, of a reticent personality, whose convic- 
tions are toostrong not to find expression, and whose 
abhorrence of every form of egotism is too strong to 
allow him to expose his own personality even in utter- 
ing his faith. 

If one reads ‘‘ Natural Religion” with this key to 
its author’s otherwise enigmatical concealment of him- 
self, he will find it a most healthful and a most sug- 
gestive book. The age, according to Prof. Seeley, is 
not an irreligious age, and does not tend toward irre- 
hgion. The choice which it presents to the thoughtful 
mind is not between religion and irreligion, but one 
between three forms of religion ; namely, science, cult- 
ure, and Christianity. Each of these is a form of 
religion, with a tolerably well defined creed and enthu- 
siastic missionaries. Science is not atheistic: atheism 
is the intellectual organization of egotism and willful- 
ness ; in it man declares, No one is greater than I; there 
is no law avove me or beyond me which I am bound 
to obey; there is no accountability to any power out- 
side of myself. This philosophy of willfulness Science 
has demonstrated to be false. It has demonstrated 
the uniformity of law, the power of a law-giver, the 
accountability of man to law and the law-giver. It has 
demonstrated that obedience is the condition of life. 
It compels submission to a higher power. It has in- 
corporated into life an idea of righteousness, that is of 
living according tocertain definite,right lines. One of 
the most eloquent passages in the book is one in which 
Prof. Seeley puts side by side the creed of Science and 
that of Ohristianity. He does not intimate which 
creed is his; but the contrast is all the more effective 
that it is purely historical, not dogmatic. Culture as 
well as Science is a religion, with its creed and 
its apostles. For this religion the author scarcely 
conceals his contempt. Icdeed the religion of 
culture is so very slight that it can scarcely be said to 
amount to a religion at all, and yet Prof. Seeley makes 
out a fair case for his proposition that it is a religion, 
though a very weak and watery one. 

As far as Prof. Seeley goes The Christian Union goes 
with him. Science has rendered an incalculable ser- 
vice to religion. It has destroyed the worst enemies 
to religious life of the part. Atheism is the doctrine 
that there is no power above humanity; Science has 





' Natural Religion. By the suthor of ‘‘ Ecce Homo.” (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers.) 











demonstrated the existence of such a power. Poly- 
theism is the doctrine that nature and human life are 
subject to a variety of conflicting and often antago- 
nistic powers; Science has demonstrated their unity. 
Idolatry is a product of the doctrine that this power 
can be represented to the imagination in sensuous 
forms or in super-sensuous imaginings; Science has 
given so large a conception of tbe universe, and of the 
power which controls it, as to demolish forever the 
images formed to represent it, whether they be idols in 
wood, or stone, or canvas, or literature, or imaginings 
of the individual mind mistakenly called spiritual. 
These three—atheism, polytheism and idolatry—are 
the three worst foes to spiritual religion and a 
holy life; and Science has so completely demol- 
ished them that if we could conceive every 
church razed to the ground, and every Bible burned, 
we still could not conceive the United States 
becoming a nation of atheists, polytheists, or idol 
worshipers. But in all this Science or Natural Religion 
has only laid foundations; and we wish very much 
that Professor Seeley would follow this book with one 
showing what is the superstructure which Jesus Christ 
and his Apostles undertook to rear upon this founda- 
tion. The doctrine of a personal God is the doctrine 
that this power not ourselves is one possessed of sym- 
pathies, feelings, emotions—in one word, of love ; and 
from this doctrine all that is essential in the Christian- 
ity of Jesus Christ consists; certainly from this doc- 
trine all that is essential to his system is a necessary 
deduction. The Christian church needs to-day some 
one who will show just what this essence of super- 
natural religion is. The man to do this must be 
familiar with historical theology, yet must have no 
prejudice for it or against it. He must be familiar 
with all schools of thought and independent of them 
all. He must be a man of strong convictions and of 
suppressed personality ; a man whose vision is of the 
clearest, and whose prejudices are of the feeblest. He 
must be able to write of the system of Christianity 
with the calmness with which he might write of 
Plato, or, let us say, with the inspired impartiality 
with which the Evangelists write of their Lord. He 
must describe, not argue ; he must be a historian, not a 
dogmatist. Prof. Seeley fulfills these conditions bet- 
ter probably than any other living writer. The author 
of ‘‘Ecce Homo” and ‘ Natural Religion” can do no 
better service to the age than to follow these two 
volumes with a third, on the Christianity of Jesus 
Christ. 








THE LADY OF THE LAKE' 

If the Holiday publications of the year maintain the 
standard in point of excellence and beauty of book- 
making which are characteristic of this volume, the 
publishers and the public will have reason to congrat- 
ulate themselves; it is in every respect an admirable 
work. The beautiful poem has an unfailing interest 
and charm, and has found so wide an acceptance with 
English readers everywhere that its continual reap- 
pearance in new dress needs no apology. We cannot 
have too many new editions of such works. In this 
case the publishers have done everything in their 
power to enrich and adorn the classic which they 
have chosen to put in Holiday dress. It is beautifully 
printed on heavy paper, with wide margins, and is en- 
riched throughout with illustrations of the finest qual- 
ity. A company of artists and engravers have com- 
bined in the sympathetic interpretation of the poem 
and their work will do much to give the familiar lines 
a new and fuller meaning to the reader. B. B. Frost. 
Harry Fenn, Mary Hallock Foote, E. H. Hayden, and 
G. Appleton Brown are among the artists who have 
contributed to the volume ; while among the engrav- 
ers are W. J. Linton, George T. Andrews, W. J. Dana, 
and T. Johnson. Mr. A. V.S. Anthony personally visited 
the Highlands and sketched from nature the principal 
localities mentioned in the poem, so that the book re- 
produces the beautiful scenery in which the story is 
laid, not only in the lines of the poet but through the 
effective skill of the artist. The engravings are soft 
and fine in tone, many of them exquisitely beautiful 
in subject, and the book must take rank with the 
choicest of the season. 


Memoir of Daniel Macmilian. By Thomas Hughes (New 
York: Macmillan & Co.) There need be but little material 
in a life to make a memoir of it attractive if Thomas Hughes 
will write it ; so with such a rich and valuable life as that of 
Daniel Macmillan the author bas produced a book that 
ought to be read by every aspiring young man. Successful 
men are often envied, and their success explained by vain 
references to fortunate circumstances. The hard work, the 
patient performance of the drudgery that lies in the path to 
eminence is frequently overlooked. This story of the prog- 
ress of the fatherless boy from his humble Scottish home 
to the head of the great publishing house with a world-wide 
reputation is eminently calculated to impress the lessons of 
energy, thoroughness, acd devotion to business upon every 
reader. The steady advance with weak body and many dis- 





1 The Lady of the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott. Illustrated. (Bos- 
ton: Jamis R. Osgd0d & Co.) 





couragements, the mastery of details, the enlargement of 
thought, the enriching of character, the cultivation of worthy 
acquaintances, and the appreciative regard of able men 
furnishes a stimulative example to all. Mr. Macmillan was 
born Sept. 13, 1813, and lived till June 27, 1857. He was the 
tenth child and the third son of his parents. . Peculiarly de- 
voted to his mother, unselfish towards all, tolerant, and full 
of charity, yet strorg ia opirions, he was able to rise from 
obscurity to found the great house whose valued publications 
are everywhere prized. We catch a glimpse of his character 
when he writes to a friend, ‘‘I often feel most thankful for 
my long and frequent illnesses; just because by them, more 
than anything else, I have been able to see the nobleness, the 
goodness of the human heart; the power of the Gospel to 
unfold what is deepest, truest, most godlike; and deliver us 
from what is mean, trivial, false;’’ of his business he wrote 
to Archdeacon Hare, ‘‘ We have commenced quite in a small 
way. We are determined that it shall not fail through in- 
dolence or extravagance. If the business should prosper we 
shall do our best to realize some of our ideals with regard to 
what should be done for the craftsmen of our land. We 
feel, however, thut the world can go on without us, or our 
ideals ; and in the meantime we shall strive to dothe work 
that lies nearest us in the best manner we can.” Ilis great 
knowledge of books, and his ability to criticise, and to sug- 
gest valuable courses of reading, made him quickly attractive 
as a salesman, and widened his friendships in later life. Mr. 
Hughes will receive the thanks ef many for their acquaint- 
ance with one whose name has been long familiar. 


Flip, and Found at Blazing Star. By Bret Harte. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) The tendency of late is not to 
accept the more recent works of Bret Harte with such un- 
conditional praise and such absolute faith in their worth as 
was accorded his earlier writings. There is a serious reason 
for this, and it appears clearly in these, his latest stories, 
which, itis said, were first published serially in England. 
When an artist or an author has once reached a high and 
recognized degree of excellence, the public will not there- 
after receive blindly productions whose merits fall ehort of 
the earlier attainments, and intelligent readers who have 
laughed and cried insympathy with the changing moods of 
Mr. Harte’s earlier and deservedly famous sketches will not 
take that as a precedent by which to force sentiment over 
these later stories. Characteristic they are in atruly Bret 
Hartean fashion; in sentiment, in movement, in persons, 
in localities, and in diction; but they lack the gleam of humor, 
the touch of pathos, the dramatic spirit, the very essence of 
which Mr. Harte has occasionally revealed in some of his 
work. ‘Flip ’"is the story and the name of one of the sis- 
terhood of young women of which Mr. Harte is the patentee. 
This special young lady differs but little from the others, 
except, perhaps, in being a shade more unconventional, and 
in contracting an odd companionship with a handsome, hor- 
rible character, an outlaw, a desperado, and the murderer of 
her brother. ‘‘Found at Blazing Star” isthe story cf the 
finding of a ring near a dead man’s body on the highway, a 
pivot round which is centered a bit of detective work, scraps 
of camp life, and an enigmatical love tale. Both stories are 
crude, and at times are something worse. There is little to 
merit approval, and the handsome setting that the publishers 
have given the volume will not avail to make its contents 
pass as even fairly good and wholesome literature. 


Doctor Ben. Round Robin Series. (Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co.) Almost the first conclusion at which one 
arrives after closing this latest volume of the Round Robin 
Series is that the author must be a physician, or a medical 
student at least, and has written his researches on insanity 
into a story which will interest one in proportion to the 
medical bias of one’s mind. A romance is deftly woven 
with the scientific thread of the story, the scene of which is 
laid partly in Canada and partly in the United States, and 
deals with the sorrows and faithful love of Betty Hartly and 
Ben Hollins, who is young, handsome, rich, and who rouses 
our sympathy from the first by meeting with a terrible acci- 
dent, which furnishes the medical theme of the story by 
making him insane, and narrating his treatment and experi- 
ences in an asylum. There is much to commend in the 
book, in the freshness of its motive, in its pleasing, animated 
style, in its characters and episodes, and in the occasional 
treatment of trite subjects in a new and fanciful manner, as, 
for instance, this analysis of love: ‘‘Tea! coffee! sherry! 
sal-ammonia! Fiddlesticks! What Betty needed was the very 
strongest drink man ever takes—nectar, made of heart's 
blood, mingled with tears and sweet protestations, brewed 
for weeks and weeks, and at last, as the recipes say, brought 
to a boil just for one instant, and then quaffed at once before 
one atom or sparkle of its ethereal vis is gone. That is the 
elixir of love.” 


The Secret of Power. By Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co.) This volume contains twenty 
sermons preached on different occasions by Dr. Macluren, 
the topic of the first giving the title tothe book. ‘They are 
marked with strong thought, clear and expressive, some- 
times picturesque, language, and with loyalty to evangelical 
truth. There is aiso a freshness about them that reveals the 
vitality of their author. Their wide range shows broad sym- 
pathies, and their finish the cultured mind of the preacher ; 
they often rise to true eloquence, and are valuable models for 
the student. People cannot help growing in spiritual 
strength under such preaching. 

Sunday Reading for the Young (New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.) is a profusely illustrated volume with an illumi- 
nated cover, containing @ great amount of varied reading mat- 
ter in prose and verse. The illustrations are of different 
grades of excellence and interest, but they are so numerous 
and so various that they can hardly fail to interest every 
child whose eye rane over them. Sunday reading matter for 
children is greatly needed, and although this book is not 
ideal in its selection of articles, it contains much that is valu- 
able and suitable for Sunday reading. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

—8. G. Griggs & Co., Chicago, have issued Prof. Welsh’s 
“* Bevelopment of English Language and Literature” in two 
‘volumes. It is a very comprehensive work. 

—Roberts’ Brothers have published Plato's Phedo, and 
the Apology-and Crito in their Wisdom Series. It is 
eubtful if grand thinking has ever been put into more 
‘condensed fo-m. 

—Robert Uarter & Brothers have published a new novel 
by the author of ‘‘The Wide, Wide World ” entitled, ‘‘ No- 
body.” The story has all the characteristics of construction 
and style which long ago won the writer a wide reputation. 

—‘' The Modern Stenographic Journal” a monthly phono- 
‘graphic magazine, George H. Thornton, A.M., editor, stu- 
dents of phonography will find very helpful, as well as con- 
taining much that is of interest to professional stenog- 
raphers. 

—White & Stokes announce for immediate publication a 
charming edition of Charlotte Bronte’s poems. 16mo. printed 
on extra fine, Jaid paper, wide margins, bound in genuine 
limp vellum, title page and cover printed in blue—or in cloth, 
novel stamp in silver—equare back, wholly uncut edges. 
Also a new edition of Henry Fielding’s Works, at a moderate 
price. 

—R. Worthington, New York, has decided to devote his 
entire attention to his own publications and importations. 
‘The fo-mer are of such @ number as to make a large cata- 
‘logue, and they include many valuable ,standard books and 
juveniles. He slso imports extensively from English pub- 
lishers, and con‘rols the American market on many standard 
Erglish works. 

—A series of articles on camping, recently published in the 
‘* American Field,” met with such favor that Messrs. Jan- 
sen, McClurg & Co., of Chicago, have decided to publish 
them in book form. The work, now in press, is by Mr. 
Howard Henderson, and will be entitled, ‘* Practical Hints 
on Camping.” Besides entering into the details of camping, 
it will treat on fishing, shooting, and camp photography. 

—Dodd, Mead & Co. have in preparation for the holidays 
a folio of etchings by modern English and French artists, 
with biographical and critical text by 8. G. W. Benjamin; a 
volume of family worship, prayer, etc., by the Rev. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott; and Bell’s ‘‘Songs from the Dramatists,” 
which will be issued in sum;tuous style. They will also 
issue one hundred copies on large paper of the latter work. 

—Lee & Shepard have now ready three holiday gift-books: 
‘* That Glorious Song cf Old,” by Edmund Hamilton Sears, 
il‘ustrated by Alfred Fredericks, and engraved under the 
supervision of G. T. Andrew; ** Ring Onis \Vild bolls,” by 
Alfred Tennyson, illustrated by Miss L. B. Humphrey; and 
‘‘Curfew must not Ring To-night,” by Rosa H. Thorpe, 
illustrated by F. T. Merrill and E. H. Garrett. These vol- 
umes are printed on heavy paper and neatly bound in cloth, 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons have printed a second edition cf 
Mr. Wm. Perry Fogg’s ‘‘ Land of the Arabian Nights,” an 
account of travel through Egypt. Arabia, and Persia, to Bag- 
dad. The book ie well illuetrated, takes one through coun- 
tries of the greatest importance, and is altogether a very en- 
tertaining volume. The same house have issued volume third 
of the International Revision Commentary on the New Test- 
ament, being the Gospel of Luke. 

—E_ W. Bullinger, 75 Fulton 8t., N. Y., has commenced 
the publication of a monthly journal to be devoted to the 
adornment and furnishing of the house, with practical de- 
signs and suggestions, and to be called the ‘‘ Decorator and 
Furnisher.” The October number, just iesued, is hand- 
somely printed. with numerous 4esigns for decoration and 
furnishing, and a full page colored plate. The paper prom- 
ises to meet the wants of a large and increasing class of 
readers. 

—Among the most important announcements of the season 
is that of a new and expensive work by Mr. Charles L. 
Brace, to be called ‘‘Gesta Christi,” a history of human 
progress as affected by Christianity. It aims to show the prac- 
tical effects of Christianity on the laws and morals of the 
world; it treats of the position of woman in the various ages, 
of slavery, serfdom, parental rights, the duel, torture, pri- 
vate war, the distribution of property, temperance, chastity, 
and many other like themes, and will contain a vast amount 
of useful and helpful knowledge of these great subjects. It is 
likely to be one of the most effective Christian apologetics of 
the age. A.C. Armstrong & Son, publishers. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 

—A petition is made for money, provisions, and clothes by the 
managers of the Wilson Industrial School, 125 St. Mark’s Place, New 
York Citv. 

—It has been decided to hold a County Sanday-School Convention 
in Brooklyn, November 16, the place of meeting to be announced 
later, Each school in the county is requested to send three dele- 
gates. Mr. R. W. McKee was elected chairman, Mesers. John R. 
Morris and Thomas C. Stokes, secretaries. 

—The adjourned Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese 
of Central Pennsylvania met at Reading last week for the purpose of 
electing an assistant bishop, but it was decided by a clerical vote of 
42 to 27, and a laity vote of 22 to 21, not to elect an assistant bishop. 
The Rev. Wiliiam H. Vibbert, rector of St. Luke’s Uhurch at Ger- 
mantown, received the majority vote of the clergy at the last meeting 
of the Convention, but not of the Jaity. A committee, consisting of 
four clergymen and four laymen from each convocation, with the 
bishop as chairman, was appointed to report at the next annual Con- 
vention on the lines of division advisable if at that Convention the 
question, * Saall the diocese of Ceatral Pennsylvania be divided?’ 
is decided in the affirmative. 

—The Annual meeting of the Presbytery of Brooklyn was heid in 
the Greene Avenue Church, of that city, last week. Resolutions 
were passed in memory of the late Dr. Rockwel!, and were fol- 
lowed by short addresses by Dre. Spears and Cuyler, who for many 
years were warm personal friends of Dr. Rockwell. A standing com- 
mittee was appointed, consisting of two ministers and three elders’ 
to make examinations into the conditions and prospects of al! 
churches applying for 4:4, and it was resolved that the maximum sum 
appropriated for any church be $300, except in cases which may be 





deemed exceptional, and that the amount of aid be reduced each 
year unless it is desirable to keep a church when self-support is 
impossible. An amendment was passed that nu application come 
before the Presbytery until it had passed before the committee and 
received the vote of three members. 

—The Board of Estimate aud Apportionment met September 29 
and the following appropriations were made from the Excise Fund: 
Institution of Mercy, $8,551.86; St. Stephen’s Home for Ubildren, 
$2,855.43 : St. Joseph’s Asylum, $2,356.57 ; Hebrew Sheltering Guard- 
ian Society, $1,568,57; Missionary Sisters of St. Francis, $2,235.71 ; 
Mission of the Immaculate Virgin, $3,232; Asylum of the Sisters of 
St. Dominic, $2,611.43; Ladies’ Deborah Nursery, $1,614; Convent 
of our Lady of the Rosary, $982.28; Association for the Benefit of 
Colored Orphans, $772; St. James’s Home, $507.43; Association for 
Befriending Children and Young Girls, $195.43; St. Ann’s Home, 
$337.43; American Female Guardian Society, $762; Asylum of St. 
Vincent de Paul, $527.43; Home for Fallen and Friendless Girls, 
$310.26 ; total, $29,109,657. 

—A mase meeting was held in the Twelfth Street Reformed Church 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., September 25,in the interest of the Christian 
Temperance Rescue Union, who are anxious to erect a four-story 
house in which they will establieh ciasses in writing, elocution, sci- 
ence, etc. They also wish to have a library and reading-room, 
gymnasium and bath roome, Over eight hundred children have 
signed the Union pledge not to use liquor, tobacco, or profane lan- 
guage. The chief aim of the Union is to help men and women to re- 
form by obtaining for them situations and endeavoring to make them 
understand that they have found true friends for themeelves and 
families in the members of the Union. The worthy poor are helped | 
20 long as they need it, by gifts of food and clothes, but every effort 
is made to make each one self-supporting. Money, food, or clothes 
can be sent to the Union, No. 476 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn, where a 
reading-room is established. The President of the Union is Mr 
Charles G@. Johnson ; Treasurer, Mr. William W. Whitehead. 7 

—The difficulties in the Charch of the Christian Endeavor, Brooklyn, 
E. D., reached a climax last week in a sharp conflict over the resigna- 
tion of the pastor. This church has passed through a singular his- 
tory. It was originally connected with the Reformed (Datch) de- 
nomination, then became Congregational, and finally wholly In- 
dependent ; and under the Rev. Dr. Edward Eggleston adopted some 
innovations in church life by the introduction of social and literary 
features approximating those of a Christian club. Applicants for 
membership were only to pledge their endeavor to lead a Christian 
life. Hence the title of the church. When Mr. Crafts was called 
to the pastorate, two years ago, there were in the church two strongly 
contrasting elements—the old Reformed Dutch, which was strongly 
orthodox, and the new, which was markedly liberal, and included 
not a few who were Unitarian or even Deietic in their faith, In Mr. 
Crafts’s ministry the orthodox element has been considerably 
strengthened and increased, while the other has grown more and 
more diseatisfied. Mr. Crafte’s methods of administration have been 
criticised aleo by some of the orthodox members of the church as 
inconsietent with its indeperdence, A stormy meeting was held last 
week to act on the pastor's proffered rosignatien, and after a hot 
debate he was requested to withdraw it by a vote of ninety-three to 
sixty-four. This action of the church was subsequently ratified by 
the Society. The latter, comprising all the pew-holdera, is eub- 
stantially unanimous in his favor. He has accordingly decided to 
withdraw his resignation. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Unitarian Club of Boston, Mass., held a meeting;at the Hotel 
Vendome, Oct. 11. Twenty-four new members were elected, making 
a total of 250. 

—The young people of the South Congregational Church at Spring- 
field, Maesachueetts, turn the church parlors into a free reading- 
room each Sunday from 5 to 7:30 p.m. Now if to this very good ster 
in the right direction they will add another, and open the parlors 
two or three evenings in the week, the result will be the saving from 
temptation of many young men who are strangers and have free en- 
trance only into the liquor saloons, where they are always made wel- 
come. 

THE WEST. 


—E. B. Fairchild, of Manistee, and William McCracken, of Big 
Rapids, Mich., were accepted as members by the Northern Central 
Congregational Conference, and letters of dismission were granted 
to Elisha W. Millar, of Big Rapids, to the Southern Conference of 
Michigar ; Emory G. Chaddock to the Southern Association of Illi- 
nois; Theodore B. Wilson to the Beloit Convention of Wisconsin, 
and Theodore C. Jerome to the Oxford Conference of Maine. 

—The Sixth Annual Convention of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Minnesota was held in Minneapolis, September 
26-28. Delegates were present from al! parte of the State. Mrs, 
H. A. Hebart, of Red Wing, presided, and gavea stirring address. 
Much earnestness and enthusiasm were manifested, and the prevail- 
ing tone of feeling was hopeful. Resolutions were adopted in favor 
of a Prohibitory Constitutional Amendment, and urging faithful work 
among the young. 

—Over a thousand persons attended the Christian Convention in 
Chicago. Addresses were made by C. H. Spurgeon, Jr., of London, 
on “ Battling and Building,” and by the Rev. C. H. Fowler, of New 
York, on ** Our Marching orders.” ‘The Rev. Marcus Rainsford of 
London also addressed the Convention. A cable despatch was re- 
ceived from Mr. Moody at Paris: ‘“‘I’be Christians at Paris are praying 
for the Convention. Acts1, 8.” ‘lo which the following reply was 
sent: ** We pray for Paris. Ephesians iii, 21.” 

—The Mormon Conference at Salt Lake City adjourned Oct. 9, 
Monch bitterness of spirit was manifested. President Taylor said : 
* Any man or set of men who curtail or deprive us of our constitu- 
tional rights are tyrants and oppressors. We intend to lawfully con- 
tend for our rigbts inch by inch.” The Board of Education have 
been restrained by an injunction from purchasing books containing 
more than forty per cent. of Mormon matter. The returns of the 
registration show 34,000 names ; four out of nine are men, and three 
out of four are Mormons. 

—The National Liberal League met at St. Louis, Missonri, re- 
cently, The principal business done was rejecting the Christian ca’- 
ender by taking the year 1600 B.c. as the starting point, and substitat- 
ing E. M., meaning * Era of Man,” for a p. (Anno Domini.) 





MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 

—Alwin E. Todd was inetalled pastor of the church at Chester 
Mass., last week. 

—John Hooper, pastor of the church at Stockton, Mass., has re- 
signed. 

—Reuben A. Torrey, pastor of the church at Garrettsville, Ohio, 
has resigned, and will sail, October 19, for Germany, where he will 
stay one or two years. 

—Frank Haley was installed pastor of the church at Boscawan, 
N. H , Octover 12. 

—Samuel Colcord, pastor of the Puritan Congregational Church at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., resigned a few weeks since, and the church and so- 





c'ety have called the Rev. E. P. Ingersoli, pastor of the Middle Re- 
formed Church, ag pastor. 

—John Dennison has been engaged to supply the pulpit at South 
Williamstown Mass, for a year. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Dr. H. M. Storrs has aecepted the call to the pastorate of the 
First Presbyterian Church at Orange, N. J. The controlling and 
finally deciding reasons against either Montreal or Portland were 
doubts as to the effect of the climate on Mrs. Storrs’s health. 

—Charles H, Theberath, who was pastor and founder of the Sec- 
ond German Charch of New York, and pastor of the German Church 
at Paterson, N J., died at Newark, October 8, aged seventy-five 
years, 

—Simon J. McPherson, pastor of the Munn Avenue Church at 
East Orange, N. J., has resigned, to accept a call to the Firat 
Charch of Chicago, Llinoia. 

—John Rutherford, pastor of the Mount Airy Church at German- 
town, Pa., has resigned ; aleo Edward P. Cowan, pastor of the Mar- 
ket Square Church, same place. 

—John A. Trimmer. pastor of the Woodside Church at Newark, 
N. J., has resigned on account of ill-health. 

—dJohn Boyd was received from the Presbytery of Westminster, 
and D. M. Woolley from the Presbytery of Freeport, Il)., to the Pres- 
bytery of Brooklyn, N. Y., at the annual meeting of the latter Pres- 
bytery, Oct. 11. 

—S. M. Harlow was ordained in the Westminster Church at Brook- 
lyn, Oct. 15. 

—Frank E. Hopkins was installed pastor of the church at Hemp- 
stead, L. I., Oct. 11, and on Oct. 12 George H. Payson was instalied 
pastor of the church at Newtown, L. I. 

—Robert J. L. Matthews, of Montague, Mich., has accepted a call 
to the First Church at St. Louis. Mich. 

—Matthew L. Perine Hill, pastor of the church at Corning, N. Y., 
has resigned. 

—J. J. Rankin was dismissed from the Presbytery of Newark to 
an Towa Presbytery, and the Rev. Mr. S was li d te preach. 

—C. P, Fegnani was ordained pastor of Grace Chapel, on East 
Twenty-second Street, New York, Oct. s. 

BAPTIST. 

—J. H. Sage, pastor of the church at Gilbertsville, N. Y., has re- 
signed, the resignation to take effect Oct. 15, 

—L. L. Wood, pastor of the church at Peabody, Mass., has re- 
signed 

—William Smith, of Hartford, Conn., has received a call to the 
church at Scituate, Maas. . 

—J. Stillwell was ordained pastor of the church at Maine, N. Y., 
Oct, 12, 

—R. A. Paterson, pastor of the church at Somerville, N. J., has 
resigned his pastorate to engage in evangelistic labors. 


METHODIST. 
. 








—Joel L. Leonard, of the Upper Iowa Conference, has been trans- 
ferred to the church at Winchester, Mass, 

—James D. Monroe preached his farewell sermon in the church at 
North Java, N. Y., Oct. 2 

—C. G. Herzer has accepted a call to the church at Marion, Ohio. 

—J. B. Forbes (Unitarian) began his ministry in the church at 
Arlington, Mass., Oct. 2. 

—C. W. Mattison, pastor of the church at Fair Haven, N. Y., 
preached his farewell sermon Oct. 8. 

—James A. Dean, of the New York East Conference, has been ap- 
pointed President of the New Orleans University. 

—J. C. Bradley has resigned the pastorate of the church at Way- 
land, Mich., and will go to Painted Poet. 

—Mr. Huisert, of the Free Methodist Church at Rockville Center, 
L. L., has resigned. 

—R. M. Devens, after a residence of more than thirty years in 
Sandwich, Mase., has, on account of continued il] health, removed to 
Stoneham, Mass., with the hope of resuming his editorial and other 
literary labors in course of time. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 
—D. L. Green (Christian) has accepted a call to the cuurch at Eng- 
lishville, Mich. 
—E. M. Kemp (Christian) has accepted a call to the church at 
Manrefield, Ohio. 
—N. B. Grubb, proprietor of the ‘‘ Schwenksville Item” has ac- 


cepted a call to the Mennonite church at Philadelphia, Pa. 


—James Riley Johnson (Universalist) of Westfield, Mase., has 
accepted the call to the church at Mount Vernor, N. Y. 

—Whilliam J. Roberts (Episcopal) rector cf St. John’s Church at 
Detroit, Mich., h&s accepted the call to St. Paul’s Charch at Newark, 
N. J. 

—Abram Conklin (Universalist), Southold, L. I., has received a 
call to Reading, Pa. 

—William Mitchell has gone to the Advent church at Dover, N. H. 

—W. G. Haskell (Universalist) of Lewiston, Me., retires from the 
ministry. 

—F. W. Van Wravkin (Reformed), pastor of the Second Church 
at Newark, N. J, has resigned, ana accepted a cali to the church at 
Faltonville, N. Y., and the Rev. Mr. Kern, of the West Newark 
Church, has resigned, and will go West. 

—Brooke Herford (Unitarian) was installed pastor of the Arlington 
Street Church at Boston, Mass., Oct.2. The services were very 
simple. Mr. Curtis Guild accompanied the pastor from the vestry 
into the church, botti taxing seats in front of the pulpit. Mr. Guild 
arose at the close of the anthem and addressed the congregation as 
follows: ‘As 4 member of the prudential committee of this society, 
the duty has devolved upon me of presenting to you the Rey. Brooke 
Herford, to introduce him tothis society and toextend to him our cor- 
dial welcome as the chosen pastor of this congregation.” Tarning tothe 
pastor-elect he said: ‘* I therefore extend to you our hearty welcome 
to this society and to this pulpit, honored by Channing, Gannett, and 
other eminent divines. Tne zealand learning you have shown in 
other relations give us hope that your ministry among us will be 
largely successful. May the grace of God be with you, my dear sir, 
and in all your teaching may you be blessed to our good. I therefore 
give to you the cordial right hand of fsliowship and welcome you tu 
this charge.” Mr. Herford replied: ‘I appreciate the welcome you 
extend to me, and I appreciate these simple words by which I am 
installed into my new ministry far more than I could any laying on 
of priestly hands. 1 love this work. I rejoice in these free churches. 
I have rejoiced in them in other places where they were in a despised 
minority. I am glad to be here where so much of the strength of our 
charches looks down upon me from these monuments. I came 
among you not in any d line of ap , but as 
8 religious teacher whom you have chosen. I have always held to 
what I expressed at a recent ordination—that it takes the whole 
church to preach the whole goepel. I feel that this is an hour for 
prayers rather than for promises, and my response to this kind wei- 
come must be found in my work in the days and perhaps years of 
tne ministry which I now gladly begin among you.”’ Mr. Guild 
then escorted the new pastor to the pulpit stairs and the ceremony of 
installation was concluded. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
THE 


CLEVERDALE 
MYSTERY; 


The Machine and its Wheels. 
By W. A. Witxins, Editor Whitehall (N. Y.) 
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* Times,” 

“A crisp, sparkling port. : Destined to 
make a sensation.’ News. “sh stor ry whose 
satire must ust strike RA reader."—Cor. Chicago 
Tribune. ‘* Non-partisan, it will be read by thou- 
sents with pleasure, "_ met Y, World, ‘* The reve a- 

are remarkable."— 


tion: “mac nods 

Phila, Bulletin. ** Wille y his charac’ terizations, 

witty coring, ant and skil/fal’ 4 at ‘folly as it flies.’ ” 
—Hari ‘The reader's interest is held 
from bet ton taet jart bY the author’s ABSOLUTE FIDELITY 
TO THINGS AS THEY ARE.—N. Y. Herald 


Cloth, ink and gold, price $1. 


OUR CONTINENT LIBRARY, No, 1. 
Under Green Apple Boughs. 


A NOVEL. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL, 
Beautifully Illustrated by Howarp Pye. 


This initial volame of the New Illustrated Seri-s 
will be we co eee oe a meciate the 


author’s keen sense, bright dramatic 


power. 
Cloth, decorated, price $1. 


MISS LEIGHTON’S PERPLEXITIES. 
A LOVE STORY. 
By ALICE C. HALL. 


a. and fresh in — ingenious in plot, 
clever in characterizati 
Cleth, ink and xeld. price $1. 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S SERMONS. 
WEEKLY PAMPHLET. 
New Series, No. 1. ‘*The Golden Net.’’ 


oth ge Oo oples, 7 cents; to be had of Booksel'ers 

leaers. Yearly Subscription. $2; 

#1 ‘ ereymen and Theological Students, 

* An ny of the above will be suppl your book- 
pes, or — pb postpaid. by the panier +d 





NEW MEMORIAL EDITION. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT’S 
Library of Poetry and Song. 


2,000 Peems from 700 Authors—Enp) sh, 
Seotti- b, I ish and Tmartenn, Goabetine tra: slations 
from sncient and Modern 1 ; containing 
200 Authors +» nd over 600 Poems notin ‘former eai 
— Seva - Syeas on oy i A. w Bry: 
‘ant = aphy. New Br:ant Pertrait. m- 
pete ta exes J tustrated wi eg ah my 


enn 
“a” 107" pages, in e'egant b ndings. 
‘ts it 4 téken rank as the most complete and avis, 


. k of 
“Ww ebster’s Unabridged.” is more 'o be desired in the 
family.”—Rutland (Vt. 2. I e best, 
Fv a considered, is Bryant's, "_ Good Liter ‘a- 


>» and Gentlemen wanted to travel gut show 
samples, or take orders athome. Apply 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
27 Park Place, ,iwe « New York. 
&®” Send for our Catalogue. gs 


NEW BOOKS, 


DOCTOR ZAY. 
A Novet sy ELIZABETH STUART 
PHELPS, author of ‘‘The Gates Ajar,” 
‘* Friends,” etc. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.25. 





One of the , sangeet oe most engaging novels 

eae Mise Photo hes As the heroine is a 

. an excellent op- 

ports to Present” impo sat views of eet 

and oe a —_— 's 

Phacies ” will find the its of ptt Fa and 

difference in these two ly interesting. 
——— 


ALDRICH POEMS. 
SUPERB HOLIDAY EDITION. 

Taz ComMPLETE Poems OF THoMas BAILEY 
ALDRIcH. With a fine Steel Portrait, and 
admirably illustrated. 8vo, limp cloth, or 
illuminated flexible covers, .95.00; mofoc 

‘eo, or tree calf, $9.00. af 

In every respect a work of art, and the season 
can hardly produce a gift-book more beautiful and 
acceptable. 


POEMS OF AMERICA. 


HOLIDAY EDITION. 
3 vols., 16mo, with 70 excellent illustrations, 
The set, cloth, $5.00; half-calf, $10.00. 


The firet of there books contains the poems ir- 
cluded in the two volumes devoted to New Engiand 
in Mr. Longfellow’s ** Poems of Places”; the sec- 
ond includes the Middle and Western States ; the 
third the Southern States and British America. In 
a new ret nr iy and with the illuetrations which are 

added, these poems, which celebrate the 
iereet, traditions, and picturesque incidents in the 
history of the famous localities of America, will be 
doubly welcome. 


*," For sale by all Booksellers. Bent by mati, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


11 East Seventeenth Street, N. Y, 
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| the ablest men of science throughout the world | 


THe CENTU RY}, 


| the twelve numbers of the past year, unbound, for 


FoR NOVEMBER. **. 


“Tt places before American readers what | * Perhaps the most judiciously edited magazine 


write about their meditations, speculations, 
and discoveries.” 


Ta 


POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY, 


Representing the best Scientific 
Talent of Europe and America. 


BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME, 





This magazine draws from the intellectual 
resources Of all nations, and is now recognized 
as the most successful scientific periodical in 
the world. 

Appealing to no one class, it is patronized 
by intelligent readers of every class all over 
the country. It is widely taken by the culti- 
vators of science in all branches, and by phy- 
sicians, engineers, scientific farmers, and 
those pursuing the mechanical and manufact- 
uring arte. Thoughtful clergymen find it 
indispensable, and are extenslvely enumerated 
among its subscribers. Teachers, finding its 
discussions of the scientific principles of edu- 
cation invaluable, are among its most liberal 
supporters. It has a large clientage among 
the lawyers, and it is not easy to find an hon- 
est and independent student of politics that 
does not read it. 

The reason of this is, that our best minds 
are getting tired of the shallow frivolities of 
sensational literature, and demand a maga- 
zine that elevates the standard of popular 
reading in this country. Science is the great 
agency of improvement in this age, private 
and public, individual, social, professional 
and industrial. In its irresistible progress it 
touches everywhere, and affects everybody. 
It gives law to the material interests of the 
community, and modifies its ideas, opinions 
and beliefs, so that all have an interest in be- 
ing informed of its advancement. Those, 
therefore, who desire to know what is going 
on in the world of thought in these stirring 
times, when knowledge is rapidly extending, 
and old errors are giving way, will find that 
they can only keep informed by subscribing 
for THE PopuLar ScreNcE MONTHLY. 


Contents for NOVEMBER, 


Firet number of the new volume. 








Papers of special importance by Dr. Frank 





Hamiiter, Dr. Nathan Allen, Dr. Manly 
Miles, Professor Du Bois Keymond and 
(araut Allen. 





SEWER-GAS. By FrRankK Haetines Hamitton 
M.D, This vital subject is here most ably re- 
viewed, and the only safe method with dwellings 
is pointed out. 

THE SCIENCE OF THE PRESENT PERIOD. 
By Emit Du Bois-ReymMonp. A briliiant and 
profound vindication of its leading tendencies. 

SOME CURIOUS VEGETABLE GROWTHS. By 
W. HB, Lamranee, ((llustrated.) 

THE LAW OF HUMAN INCREASE. By Natuan 
ALLEN, M.D, LL.D, Considered with reference 
to New England family degeneracy. 

SCIENCE IN RELATION TO THE ARTS. By 

©. W. Siemuns, F. R. 8. The address of the 

President of the British Association. 

PHYSIOGNOMIC CURIOSITIES. II. By Fe.ix 

L, OswaLp, M.D. Entertaining and humorous, 

as well as fresh and instructive, 

THE BRITISH LION. By W. Borp Dawxrns. 

SCIENTIFIC FARMING AT ROTHAMSTED, 

By Manty Mixes, M.D. IJliustrating @ pioneer 

movement in scientific agricuiture. 

WHO WAS PRIMITIVE MAN? By Professor 

Grant ALLEN. An original and ialeresting 

contribution to an obscure question. 

LIFE AMONG THE BATTAS OF SUMATRA. 

By Dr. A. SCHREIBER. 

SKETCH OF CHARLES ADOLPHE WURTZ 

(With Portrait.) 

COBRESPON DENCE. 

EDITOR’S TABLE: Mallock and his New Science 


LITERARY NOTI_ES.—POPULAR MISCEL- 
LANY.—NOTES. 





For sale by all booksellers. 50 cents! per 
Number; 85.00 per annum. 


D. APPLETON & CO,, Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bund | Street, New York. 








in the world.”—TuHE Nation, N. Y., Sept., 1882. 


The second year of this magazine under the new 

name, and the thirteenth of its history, opens with 

a number which may be said to contain 

REMARKABLE LITERARY ATTRAC- 
TIONS. 

Its illustrations include eight full-page pictures. 

The leading features are as follows: 

VENICE. 
By Henry James, Jr. 

A delightful aud poetic paper, with illustrations 
by Rico, Binm, Brennan, Francis Lathrop, Clara 
Montalba, C. C. Coleman, and others. 

THE BEGINNING OF A NATION, 
By Edward Eggleston. 

The first of an illustrated series of separate pac 
pers, the whole forming a complete history of Life 
in the Blirteen Colonies. The present article de- 
scribes the settlements in Virginia, Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s expedition, Captain John Smith's exploits, 
etc. Fully illustrated from designs made by John 
White in 1655. 

VICTOR HUGO. 


By Alphonse Daudet. 

A charming tribute to the great Frenchman from 
his personal friend and fellow novelist. Translated 
from the original French, which was written ex- 
presely for THE CENTURY, 


THE CHRISTIAN LEAGUE OF CONNEC 
TICUT. 
By Washington Gladden, 

The first paper in a series of great practical value 
to all Christian workers, showing, in a narrative 
form, how a league of churches of various denomi- 
nations was formed in a Connecticut town, what 
kinds cf work it attempted, and what it did not 
attempt, and how it spreal throughout the whole 
State. ‘The story is the outcome of much study, and 
is likely to have important results. 

“THE LED-HOKSE CLAIM.” 
A Romance of the Silver Mines. 
By Mary Hallock Foote. 

First chapters of a novelette of mining life, in 
four or five parts, to be illustrated by the author. 

A NEW PROFESSION FOR WOMEN. 

An account of the founding and work of the 
training-school for nurses at Bellevue Hospital, 
Among ita illustrations is a frontiepiece portrait of 
Fiorenre Nightingale, engraved by Cole. 

ENGLAND. 
By Charles Dudley Warner. 

An interesting essay on the commanding position 
of England, and the relations of England to the 
United States 

THE LADY, OR THE TIGER ? 
By Frank R, Stockton. 

An exceedingly droll story by the author of 

**Rudder Grange.” 


HENRY JAMES, JR. 
By W.D. Howells. 

A eketch of Mr. James’s literary life, and an en- 
tertaining criticiam and analysis of his novels, with 
a full-page portrait, engraved by Cole. 

WOOD ENGRAVING FROM NATURE. 

A brief paper by Elbridge Kingsley, describing an 
accompanying full-page picture of a New England 
forest, engraved by him direct from nature. 

Is THE JURY SYSTEM A FAILURK? 

By Albert Stickney. 

A vigorous article by the author of *‘ A True Re- 
public,” pointing out the defects in our present 
jury system, and suggesting a substitute for it. 


THE GREAT PERGAMON ALTAR, 

A paper by Mrs. Lucy M. Mitchell, describing 
the recent finding of the altar mentioned in the 
Revelation as the throne of Satan. Fully illustrated 
with engravings of the sculptures, and including a 
full-page cut by Kruell of an ideal bronze head in 
the British Museum. 


POEMS. 
By T. W. Higginson, “ H. H.,” R. W. Gilder, and 
others. 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Torics or Taz Time.—Codperation in Christian 
Work—The Dreaded American Aristocracy—The 
Exodus of Lunatics —Wise Benevolence. 

LiTERATURE.—Reviews of Bret Harte’s “ Col- 
lected Works,” Underwood's ** Longfellow,” etc. 

Home anv Society.—-The Legal Relations of 
Mistress and Servant—Going Abroad for an Educa- 
tion—A Young Folks’ School of Observation—*‘To 
Teach the Young Idea How to Shoot ”—A Family 
Ice-houre. 

Wor.p's Work.—Boat Propulsion—The Water- 
phone—The Music Electroyraph—New Motors. 

Bric-a-Brac. —Narcissus in Camden: A Satire 
on the meeting ef Oscar Wilde and Walt Whitman 
(He’en Gray Cone) —Pages from an Album (poems 
by Robert Browning and Henry W. Longfellow). 


Pvus.Lisutr’s DerartTMentT.—An illustrated ar- 
ticle, ** Taz Century Co.’s New Home.” 


The subscription price 1s ¥4.00 a year; 35 cents a 
number. Subscriptions should begin with this 





number, and to enable new subscribers to com- 





mence with the new series under Tue Century 
name, we make the following 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


A year’s subscription from November, 1852, and 


A eubecription and the ntmbers bonnd in 
| two elegant volumes with gilt top, $7.50. 

Tut CENTURY CO, New York, N. Y. 
A. S. BARN ES & CO. 
Publishers, 


Respecifully invite attention to the foliowing 
works by the Rey. Dr. 


Ray Palmer, 


Author of "MY FAITH LC KSUP TO THEE.” 
Poetical Writings. Complete. With 
steei plate portraicuf the author. 8vo., cloth, 


giltedges, $2.50. 
True Success in Life, Advice to youth. 


lzmo. Ciotn. $1 Ov 

Remember Me. Meditations and exer- 
ci~es In preparation for the Commanion Season. 
12mo. I[iluminated. $1 25. 

Hints on the Formation of Religious 
Opinions. Discourses on truth ad- 
dressed to young: per rple 12mo. Cloth. $1.00, 


The above books sent post- paid on receipt of price 
by the publishers, 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 
ant & 113 William Street, Now York. 


SUNDAY. 


NEW VOLUME 


188 


Is now ready with upwards of 200 
Illustrations. 


THE FOR 


This book ie composed of numerous short 
stories, anecdotes and poetry, and profusely 
illustrated, well calculated to keep bu-y, in- 
terested and amused any restless little person 
who otherwise might find Sunday a long day. 
‘* Sunday” is au weekly publication, similar to 
**Chatterbox,” edited by clergymen, and cir- 
culates over 130,000 copies. 1 volnme, large 
octavo, elegant chromo cover, $1.25. Cloth 
bound, $2.00. For sale by ali booksellers. 


E. P, DUTTON & CO,, Pubs., 


39 W. Twenty-third St., New York. 





Dr. Green’s New Book. 


Moses and the Prophets, 


A Review of Prof.W. Ropertson SmitTHard 
Dr. a. KueNnEN. By Wm. Hennky GREEN, 
D.D., of Princeton. 12mo. $1.50 


Nobody. A story by the author of 
“Tue Wide, Wide World.” . $1.75 


Criteria of Truth. McCosh. 50 
The Human Mind. Hamilton. 3.00 
Fifteen ; or Lydia’s Happenings. 1.50 
God’s Light on Dark Clouds, 

By THeo. L. CurLer, D.D., of B’klyn. .75 


ROBT. CARTER & BROTHERS 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Any of the above sent by mai), postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 





UNIVERSAL 


FAVORITES 


MINSTREL SONGS. oxp ann new. 


Here, at last, we have nearly a!) the world famous, 
universally admired, sung an | whistled melovies, in 
one book. 100) povular Ballads and Plantation 
Songs, with piano accompsniment. This number 
incudes ‘* Old Fo ke a 
Home,” ‘* Zip 


Racex, Golden Slippers,» * Lily baie,” ** Twink- 


ling Stare,”’ ** e Bright Light, " and there are 
more than er. 7 oa rs. 
S2plain. 8$2.50cloth. $3 gilt. 


How To Pracrisk, by A. M. Pupin,is a capital little 
guide-book for teachers and scholars, and euch as 
every practical teacher will like to have. Mailed 
for 50 cents. 


THE MUSICAL FAVORITE. "hasrate 

* Mrnsteer 
Sones are the latest additions to Diteon’s ‘‘ Home 
Musical Library,” have mo e than 20v pages each 
full sheet music size, are handsome y oeea. aud 
give a «reat deal of mu ic for a moderate price, 

The MusicaL Favorire cort:ins sbout 60 pieces 
of au averave levgth of 8 to 4 payer exch, of medium 
é@'fficulty, and by the most povular composers, as 
Waidteufel, Gottechaik, Biase. Wilson, + chumann, 
Aubert, Lemothe, etc., in all 88 composers. 


$2, plain. $2.50 cloth, $3, gilt. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 








Cuas. H. Ditson & Co., 843 Broadway, N.Y. 
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MR. BEECHER’S SERMONS. 


We are enabled, by an arrangement 
with Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 
the publishers of ‘ Plymouth Puilpit,’’ 
to send that publication with The Chris- 
tian Union te any address, one year, for 
$4.00 We make this offer only to new 
subdscribers or renewers ; we cannot send 
«¢ Plymouth Pulpit?’ to paid up subscrib- 
ers on receipt of an additional dollar, 
But we wili send them ‘‘ Plymouth Pul- 
pit’’ to the date of their Christian Union 
renewal for what it actually costs us and 
then receive their renewal to both publica- 
tions for $4.09. 








WHAT IS ADVERTISING? 


The publisher has received from a sub- 
scriber to The Christian Union, who 
seems to be in thorough sympathy with 
its spirit, a letter from which this quota- 
tion is made : 

“T cannot think that any large number of your 
readers would regret to see further space in your 
advertising columns given to proprietary medicines, 
provided the statements made concerning them be 
such as the leading editors are ready to personally 
and fully indorse, 

“ We appreciate the paper because of what they 
make it. We depreciate it as any epirit foreign to 
theirs appears as its utterance. Does it not make 
the claim that its advertisements are its utterances? 
It is chiefly to extravagavt, misleading, and often 
false statements common in such advertisements 
that honest readers object.” 

This is a good iMustration of a very 
mistaken opinion which prevails to a 
large extent, that every thing which 
appears in the columns of a newspaper is 
the utterance of the editor. This not is 
so. No reasonable newpaper claims that 
all the printed matter it circulates is its 
utterance, and no reasOnable man ex- 
pects it. 

The editors of The Christian Union 
do not undertake to say that all the lit- 
erary matter published in its columns 
expresses their opinions ; in fact a good 
deal of matter is contained in the paper 
which they cannot personally indorse. 
For example, there were published re- 
cently in The Christian Uaion two long 
and interestiag letters by the Hon. Neal 
Dow, of Maine, on the Temperance ques- 
tion. The editors believed that they 
were interesting and instructive and 
helpful for their readers, ‘and that is why 
they published them; but they did not 
indorse them as their own thought on 

the matter; on the contrary, they vigor- 
ously argued against it. So in our ad- 
vertising columns we aim to bring the 
buyer into direct connection with the 
seller, and leave the seller — having 
first ascertained his geveral reliabil- 
ity and honesty—to make such state- 
ments about his goods as he pleases, 
taking very great care in the meantime 
that he shall not announce goods that we 
believe are detrimental to the buyer, or 
inany way by which the buyer may be 
swindled. We také this occasion to 
call the attention of our readers to the 
fact that our advertising columns are 
carefully edited, and will bear, we believe, 
comparison with the columns of any 
other paper of the kind published. As 
an illustration of this we may say that 
we refuse a good many hundred dollars 
yearly in rejecting advertisements which 
we believe do not come up tv our stand- 
ard. Only last week we refused a con- 
tract of four hundred and twenty dollars 
for an advertisement which, it was 
urged by the advertiser, appeared in 
three of the prominent religious papers 


in ours. It did not, however, seem to us 
to deserve a place in our columns, and we 
would not, therefore, accept it. We usk 
our readers to bear in mind that it is as 
difficult to make a perfect advertising 
medium as itis to make anything else 
perfect, but we assure them that we are 
making every effort to produce a paper 
on whose announcements readers may 
rely, and in whose value as a medium 
advertisers may depend. 








ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


—The volume of business transacted by the 
Chicago post office makes it the leading office 
of the country. Of the 15,000 business firms 
who receive matter through that office, the 
largest anfount delivered to any one firm or 
individual is to Lord & Thomas, the well- 
known newspaper advertising agents.—Inter- 
Ocean, Sept. 2, 1852 

—A leather belt has just been made in Hart- 
ford, Conn., which is an inch thick, 38 inches 
wide and 125 feet long, and weighs 1,834 
pounds. 

—A summary method of unloading coal 
boats by the Aire & Calder Navigation Com- 
pany, at Goole, Scotland, is to hoist the coal 
boat, weighing thirty tons, bodily out of the 
water with a hydraulic crane, and literally 
turn it over into a larger vessel, just as a coal 
hod is emptied on a fire. 

—A railway carriage painted inside with 
the Balmain phosphorescent paiat is included 
in one of the trains between London and 
Rotherhithe, via the Thames Tunnel. Al- 
though only one-half of the available space of 
the carriage is painted, the phosphorescent 
light is quite sufficient to enable the passen- 
gers to distinguish small objects when pass- 
ing through the tunnel; and, moreover, the 
light is powerful enough toenable a person 
to read the indication of an ordinary watch, 
It is probable that the railway companies will 
be enabled to effect a considerable saving in 
gas and oil by using the phosphorescent paint. 
—A new use has been discovered for pota- 
toes. They can be converted into a substance 
resembling celluloid by peeling them and, after 
soaking in water impregnated with eight 
parts of sulphuric acid, drying and pressing 
between shects of blotting paper. In France 
pipes are made of this substance scarcely 
distinguishable from meerschaum. By sub- 
jecting the mass to great pressure billiard 
balls can be made of it rivaling ivory in 
hardness. 

—The Edison electric lamps are fast prov- 
ing themselves # practical success. A large 
district in the lower part of this city, includ- 
ing offices, public buildings, factories, etc. 
is lighted with them. Outside this city 
the Edison Company has 16,976 successful 
lamps in operation. These lamps are used 
with delightful effect on some of the ferry- 
boats of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
and will be put into the new Long Island 
Sound steamer, ‘ Pilgrim.” The famous 
Wamsutta Mills, of New Bedford, Mass, re- 
port that the saving over gas, at $2 per thou- 
sand feet, has been, in one year, $2,250. 

—At Victoria, B. C.,a man had accumulated 
through a small business a fortune of a few 
thousand dollars. His wife concealed the 
money in a place known only to herself. Last 
week she died euddenly, and the strictest 
search has failed to reveal the place of deposit. 
A local paper says: ‘‘The husband is distract- 
ed in consequence of his double loss." Moral: 
It is as unsafe to trust your money to the care 
of a wife as it is to the care of a good savings 
bank. Don't allow yourself to be convinced 
that an fron safe is no better than a woolen 
stocking. 








The Annual Meeting of the American Mis- 
sionary Association will be held in Plymouth 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, coumencing Tues- 
day, Oct. 24, at3 p.m. Tuesday evening the 
sermon will be preached by the Rev. C. L. 
Goodell, D.D., of 8t. Louis, Mo. 

The day sessions of Wednesday and Thurs- 
day will be occupied with reports of commit- 
tees, papers and addresses. Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings, addresses will be given by 
the Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D.D., the Rev. 
Atticus G. Haygocd, D.D., and ex-President 
Hayes. Hon. A. D. White of Cornell Univer- 
sity and other distinguished speakers may be 
expected. The Thursday evening meeting 
will be a mass meeting atthe Tabernacle upon 
the topic, ‘‘ The National Problem of South- 
ern Education,” 

Rev. C. T. Collins, Cleveland, is Chairman 
of the Committee of Arrangements. 

Rev. H. M. Tenny, Cleveland, is Chairman 
of Committee on Reduced Railroad Rates. 


drés Mr. 8. H. Cowell, Plymouth Church, 
Cleveland, before October 12. Applicants for 
reduced hotel rates should apply before Octo- 
ber 19. 
M. E. Strresy, Cor. Sec. A. M. A. 

56 Reade Street, N. Y. 








BOYS, GIRLS, AND BABIES. 


Messrs. Best & Co., of 60 West Twenty- 
third Street, City, who have made their “‘ Lil- 
iputian Bazaar’ famous as a furnishing-store 
for boys, girls, and babies, have begun a novel 
publication. We say novel, because instead 
of being devoted entirely to their own inter- 
ests, it is largely taken up with suggestions 
regarding the care of children. It is really 
what it professes to be—‘‘ Mother’s Help.” 
We especially notice a series of ‘‘ Common 
Sense Papers,” the second article of which 
treats of the need of occupation for children. 
A column of ‘‘ Hints for the Piay-room " also 
strikes us as valuable. We congratulate 
Messrs. Best & Co. on their new idea. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A REFRESHING DRINK. 
Dr. A. L. HALL, Fairhaven, N. Y., says: 
‘* It forms an excellent substitute for lemon 
juice, and will furnish an excellent drink for 
the sick.” 








Lime- sulce and pod Fopetn be has fully estabilicbed its 
claim #8 digestio' CASWELL, 
MASSEY t c., vert 121 Broadway and 578 5th ae 


yale, of optiootery pe, WS. who 4 

su constipation, can k condi 

by a moderate use of Ayer's Fite ths surest, safest 
and most reliable Cathartic. 


> ‘8 Sarsaparilla is the « is the guickest cure forall] 
blood dise ses. Its effects are felt immediately. 








Brooklyn Advertisements. 


JAMES THOMPSON, 
121 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
Cor. Henry 8r., BROOKLYK. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


CROCER. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR. 

MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES, 
CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER. 

and a large assortment of Fine Family 

Greceries. 

Families returning to the city and about laying in 

their winter supplies will do well to purchase their 

Flour, Teas and Sugar hy the quantity, which will 

be supplied at lowest whelesale prices. 

FORTY-TWO YEARS IN THE GROCERY 

BUSINESS. 


121 Atlantic Av., Cor. Henry St 











CEORCE H. TITUS 
Invites attention to his Fall Styles in 


Carpets, Rugs & Floor Cloths. 


ELEGANT DE3IGNS AND LOW PRICES. 
607, 609 and 61 {1 FULTON ST., 
Junction Flatbush Ave., $ 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ALANSON CARTER, 
DEALER IN HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 
Furnaces, Stoves, and Fire-Place Heaters, 
OPHN GRATES, 

Portabre and Pp at always on hand” and put 

sa of Pe Fire be Sets, a Dont Hoda ats. el 

530 Fulton Street, near Flatbush Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TENDER FEET. 


People vith tender feet poem comtert wear- 
vie Wife Boot asa Moe mas ot tho. 


McComber Patent ‘Last. 


They cost no more than others, and are as neat and 
graceful as shoes cau be. Vall or write to 


F. EDWARDS, Manufacturer, _ 
166 & 168 Atlantic Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y 


PARENTS Sensors 


for their children will find prospectu-es of the best 
eithe= in city or country, in Piokney’s School and 











logues furnished gratis. Information concerning 
echools freely given to parents and guardians 
JaMEAS CHRISTIE, proprietors of Pinckney's Agency 
for Schools and T Domestic Building, 
Broadway and Fourteenth Street, New York. 
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She Chistian Vaid 


This column is for the general infor- 
mation of subscribers and readers on 
matters connected with the paper. 
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All letters strictly for the editors and all 
manuscripts for publication should be ad- 
dressed, Editors Christian Union, 20 Lafay- 
ette Place, New York. Send no. checks, 
money orders, or bills to the editors; it may 
seem strange, but it only isan annoyance to 
them. 

Subscriptions, advertisements, and all let- 
ters concerning business matters, should be 
addressed, The Christian Union, 20 Lafayette 
Place, New York City. Draw all checks and 
money orders to the order of The Christian 


Union. 

HOW TO SEND MONEY. 
Send it by draft, money order or registered 
letter; currency sent unregistered is at the 
risk of the sender. Three dollars, as small a 
sum as it seems, is not too small for a check. 
A Post Office order is on the whole the most 
convenient, we believe, for sender and re- 
ceiver. 

ADVERTISING. 
Advertising rates, 25 cents per line each in- 
sertion ; outside page and specified positions, 
35 cents; reading notices, 50 cents. Rates of 
discount for large contracts furnished on 
application. All advertisements are com- 
puted by agate measure, fourteen lines to the 
inch. Weedit our advertising as well as our 
on | reading columns, and therefore all advertising 
must be acceptable in every respect. 
MANUSCRIPTS. 
Send with your manuscript your full name 
and address. Write on one side of the paper. 
Rejected manuscripts will not be preserved or 
returned unless stamps ‘accompany them for 
return postage. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
The subseription price of The Christian 
Union is $3 00 a year; $2.50 to clergymen. 
Special terms to clubs and agents ; correspon- 
dence solicited. We find that a greatimany peo- 
ple give a year’s subscription to friends as a 
present. If you want to make such a pres- 
ent in a neat and tasteful way, buy a “ Chris- 
tian Union Subscription Coupon.” 
HOW TO CHANGE YOUR LABEL. 

In changing the address label of your 
paper always give the old as well as the new 
address. This is imperative. A postal card is 
sufficient. The following is the most conven- 
ieat form: 
Dear Sire: 
Please change my address from 18 A Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., to Saco, Me. Jouw SMITH. 
SAMPLE COPIES 
furnished on the receipt of a 3 cent stamp. 
Tue Currstran Union, 

20 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


DONT YOU THINK 


That The Christian Union is worth preserving fo 

reference? Thereare 3 good many times when one 
wants to refer tosome arricie in a back number, 
and if the papers are kept loosely they are apt to get 
lost A very convenient way to keep them is in the 





COMMON-SENSE BINDER. 


We have now made arrangements with the manu- 
facturers so that we can give it to our subscribers 


at very low rates. 
PRICES. 
At this office, . ° ° ° - $100 
Postpaid to any address, . ° pahba ae 
Every Binder has “The Christian Union” 
stamped on it in gilt letters. 


After a full trial and investigation we are satisfied 
that this is the 


BEST BINDER MADE. 


Tus OCurwtian Union, 











of the day, and therefore might appear 


Applicants for entertainment should ad- 


20 Lafayette Place, N. Y 
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STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., N. Y. 
BRANCH Reicen ten ee ee N.Y 
it. el 
orriogs | 4% N. diaries Si, Balt 
Dye, Clean, and pe ae Dress Goods. anh Gar 
ments. 
ies’ Robes, ete,, of all Fabrics 
and of the most Bina rm cleaned or dyed suc- 


cessfully without ripping 
Gentlemen's Garments # eieaned or OS le aay = 
o a | wunee a Shades, T: vers Carpets. 
amploying the b o beat at be need skill and most im- 
proved appl tized anew 
every C.--—. #, our anion we can confinent- 
acm of goods. Ocrreapon dsoonrligied” — 
n: 
received and returned by Express or by 


Mail. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 anp 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


WATCHES. 


Gents’ —74 German Silver cases, Nickel Plated, 





li Jewe - = $10 
ye A, = Ooin Bilver, Hunting Cases, B aie 
Gents’ size, Goldy Hunting Cases, 13 Jewels, 

from $32 ds. 
later " oN Geaman silver Cases, Nickel Plated, g10 

ewel-, - e 
»-* size, Coin ‘silver, Hunting Cases, Bas 

ewel - + 
Ladiew’ “haze, G Gola Hunting Cases, - from 

$32.50 upward. 


All the above are Stem Winders and Stem Setters. 
Laden! Boys’ and Gents’ Silver Hunting C 


| Jewe 
Tiustrated Catalogue of 
as rep 


ney 
CUMMINGS & CO., 38 Dey St., N. Y- 


| D,langell’s Asthma and Qaiarrh Remedy 
Mrs. WT. 








fortabiy Full 
fod by ar waniata generally. 
BEST. OEFER YET: 15 elegant samples FRE. $5 





to $158 day. Picture Frame Oo., Auburn, 








CHURCH EQUIPMEN’. 
DIAPHANIC + TILES: 


ES TAINED -GLASS¢ 
+STAINED-GLASS+ 
-for -DescriptivePamphlet& Sample 


Ss: mpc. Fhe apes om & POBLISHERS- 
6°325-Peag.- Sr GFRANKLIN: Savane) NEWYORK: 


HU RCH 
USHIONS. 


Hi. D. OSTERMOOR & SON, 
P.O, Box 3127. Office, 36 Broadway, N. Y. City 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Fovecohie known to oe sol Fe. sinee 
reh, Chapel, Sc Alarn 
and. Seer bells; also Chimes e and Peal 


MENEELY & C0., WEST TROY, H. ¥. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bel:s of Pure Copper and Tin for Churenes 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Pree 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cinciae-" “* 


AGENTS WANTED 


ait BIG PAY 


ny ae soe Sas eae “to fo teara coos 


“Tit Cory OF THE GREAT KING 
Bei UAL Wis. Stuatia 


fant ‘adAition tothe 
Presb. Mawaain 


Po po:nt tatehann taki pi , 
eral er which ie¢ not fully treated.”—(B 











































now. 

ull parti ee 'e 
suiclont, ” W. H. Hating Publisher, 

Arch 8t., Phila, Pa 





ASunes AGENTS! AGENTS, 





ou AR WILD INDIANS 


orn! einigs = Lire 
all otters 3 Fadrated ae ee 


fag bank oe ~ opm nets Agents average 10 to20 ole aitag 
ey 7 wth thousand m re bia tae = GENTS. WANTE 

amagen. Satie en. Sad for crculart 

to A. D. WOLTMINGTON | & 


GENTS WANTED ~~ 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SELB 
THE 


American Universal Cyclopedia, 
§. W. Green's Son, 74 & 76 Beekman St., N. f. 


wanted fos the tmmense 
hs one large elegant volume. 
ts America. Immense profits 
set wants it. Any onecen become a 
secms free. Address HALLETT 


Doom Co. Fortand, Maloe 














Trade Marks 
ON SOLID SILVER WHRE. 


There is no branch of industry, except the 
manufacture of Silver Ware, where the 
maker’s name is not used by the merchant asa 
sure enarantee for good quality of the mer- 
chandise bearing the mark; as the maker is 
the only one that can absolutely guarantee the 
quality of the goods, and as that is the im- 
portant use of any stamp used on silver ware, 
purchasers will do well to look for the Trade 
Mark of the maker, in addition to the name 
of the dealer; and if that mark should be the 


el) which is the trade mark of the 
GorHam M'r'e Co., it can be 
6TERLING 

relied upon a8 representing English Sterling 
925/1000 fine, as no other quality is 


used by this firm. 
GORHAM M’F'G COMPANY, 
SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 37 Union SQUARE. 
For sale by Jewelers throughout the U. S. 


BELGIAN PANORAMA CO. 


55th St. and 7th Ave. 


Immense Painting by F. PHILIPPOTEAUX 
of more than 2,00vU square yar is, 
representing an episode of 


THE SIEGE OF PARIS IN 1871. 


The largest Panorama ever exhibited 





in America. 


Open daily from 9 A. M. to Sunset. 


ADMISSION, 50 cts. Children, 25cts. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
French China & English Porcelain at Low Prices 





fine te French China Dinner Sets, 149 ps... 830 
Fine White French China Tea Seta, 44 pieces.. 7 & 
oo — b China Tea aes. O90. 8 & 
‘atuber Bote, Frenck China T Sets, 44 ps. we 12 & 

D Aish’ Po Bots 1 . x 

nner 00 pa. . rr) 

—t- ~\t- Knives, per doz.......... 3 


ae ALL BUUSRYURWINEING GOODS. 
a Catalogue weer ee spa Exice I List mailed free on 
C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City 


sent0-0. D: or P.O. Money Order. ee Ne 


“PERFECTION ” 
STUDENT 
LAMPS. 


After a thorough test with 
all other stadent lamps, the 
United States Governmen 
have decided this lamp supe 
rior to all others, and have 
purchased over 10,000 fo: 
Army posts and barrack 
throughout the country 
Warranted not to leak or get 
out of order. 


Sold by all Lamp 
Dealers. 


ICHABDSON, 
BOYNTON & CO. 


232 & 234 WATER ST,, N.Y. 


Furnaces 


ae es & Fir Fire-Place Heaters, 
ate gee | , 

and Ar parse rarer) tester made 

for City or Co oeatey Sing. Sansary 

and Fire Rules fully compiie with. 

Send for circulars. 



















Established 1849. 





THE AMERICAN ACRi- 
CULTURIST. 
English or German. 
Vol. 41. 
=! | Priee, Pcst-pald, per Year $1.50. 


751 Broadway, New York City 
(Opposite Astor Place.) 


HOUGHTON FARM. 
NORMANS-JERSEYS-SOUTHOOWNS. 


Superior Family Cows a Specialty. 


Four Grandeons of Eurotas—greatest of butte: 
Cowe—now forsale. Prices reasonable. 
Addrese, HENRY E. ALVORD, Manager. 
MounTaInvityz, OnaxgE Co., New York. 


Those anawerinyg an adverstsernen. «.h 
tonfer @ favor upon she Aavertiser aur 
Publisher by stating thai they sow tw 














Advertiooment im the OCrrtettan Umre 





JAMES PYLES 





me BEST THING KNOWN rox 
WASHING“-BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- | 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without at. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 


well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 


ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, 








825 
PIANOS, ORGANS, Eve. 
THE Ic . 


PIANG 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu 
facture ‘n its various patented improvements 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS 


' assuring larger results in power and purity, 
| length and sweetness of tone, leave ncth- 
| mg to be desired. . The Chickering SQUARE 


PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 


| which forever prevents the ‘possibility of at- 


and 
always bears the above sy mbol, and name a mospheric interference with the action of the 


WARNER sada. 
CORALINE CORSETS. 


The great superiority 

of Coraline over horn 

or whalebone has in 

duced us to use it in rf 

our leading Corsets. 
© REW 








C.raline breaks witb 
- + sagpte’ ordinary 


“Price by mail, W. B 
(coutil), $2.50; Abdo 
minal, $2.00; Health or 
Nursing, gi. 50; 
line or Flexible os 


$1 Miagses’ 81 .vv 
For sale by 
mer 


c ts. 
Beware of worthless 
— boned witb 


WARNER BROS., 872 Broapway, 


NEW ICH BLOOD! 


Blood, and will eee Sramieteny change the bb odin 
paren re Sep in three months. Any son 
who will take 1 pill each night from 1 tol? weeks 
meg ho restored to sound health, if such @ thing 
sible. Sent by mail for 8 letter stalups. 
a Ry nd & CO., Boston, Le “ss. 
ly Bangor, Me. 


AYER’S 
AGUE CURE 


is WARRANTED to cure all cases of malaria) 
disease, such as Fever and Ague, Intermittent or 
Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, Dumb Ague, Bil- 
ious Fever and Liver Complaint. In case of failure, 
after due trial, dealers are authorized by our circular 
of July Ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggista. 


6 E.14th Street. 
DRESS REFORM 


umd Hygienic Undergarments. Illustrated 
iced pamphlet mailed free by Mrs. A. Fletcher & Co 


SHORTHAND GocwniGet Wiillamsiunch, NY 

















instrament, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


Wearercorns, 
| 936 Tremont-ét., Bostin, 


MASON & HAMLIN 


are certainly best. having been so de- 
creed at every Great World’s In- 
dustrial Competition fer Sixteen 


ars; no other American organs having been 
pe equal atany. Also er a Btyle 108; Sig 
C 


#00 FiQh Ave., B. ¥. 





octavos; sufficient compass uu ower with best 
qual lity, for popular, sacred, an ea ular musicin 
schools oo s caly S2z. 100 Other Styles 
at 830, 857 Blvs, “gil4 to 8500 and up. 


$66, $72, 
ryer atyles are ped oe ily unrivaled by any other 
organs. my ied easy payments. New illustrated 
Catalogue f 
‘This Company have commenced the 
manufacture of Upright Grand Pi- 
anos, introducing important improve- 
ments; adding to power and beauty of tone and dura- 
— Will Sg oe Sante one-quarter as much 
other Pia Circulars FREE. 
“The MASON & ag MAN Grpepe one Piano 
Co., 154 Tremont 8t., t., New 
York ; 149 Wabash Ave., 5 Ge 








RATT HEALTH PRESERVING 
“i 1) 





Is made Pertectly Adjustable 
to any form by a new and novel 
arrangement in construction, 
and is the most COM FORT A. 
BLE and PERFECT FIT. 
TING corset known. 

Is Approved by the Best 

Physicians. 
For sale by al leading dealers. 


PRICE BY MAIL, $1 50. 
Lady Agents wanted. 
Manufactured by 


OYWARMON ACO 


SUMMIT STOVE-PIPE SHELF. 


 AOENTS W WANTED. 
$1400.00 made b. 


one 
Agent im Ofty-si , 
ull pertioulare ~ i of A gents’ re- 





wane Fe 
MONEY an 





showing quick Sales and large 
rofits, free. © Freight or Bozing 
ress at once 


charges to Agents. A 
4 terri 


J.E. SHEPARD & CO., 
OINCINNATI, 0. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Ex-Senator Sharon's new barn cost $80,- 
000. 

—Kuropean brokers have organized a Stock 
Exchange in Mexico. 

—The Egyptian jailers treat Arabi Pasha 
like a common prisoner. 

—Montreal was treated to an earthquake 
on Tuesday of last week. 

—There are 236 pupils at Phillips Academy 
at Andover, Mass , this year. 

—Canada will probably receive a thousand 
peasant immigrants from the south of Ire- 
land. 

—Baron Wilhelm Rothsehild’s income is 
calculated to be about £28 per hour, or $2.33 
per minute. 

—The colored people of North Carolina 
formally opened their industrial fair at Ra- 
leigh, last week. 

—From grave to gay: 

gave a grand picnic on the Nile last week to 
his staff and the commanding officers. 


—Ingestre Hall, the seat of the Earl of |p, ji. 


Shrewsbury, was burned last Thursday, and 
the loss is estimated at about £500,000. 


—The plans for the construction of new | Rev. E. E. and Sasan Hale. 


buildings in New York, since January 1st, 
involve an expenditure of over $35 000,000. 

—Germany is making great preparations to 
celebrate the silver wedding of the Crown 
Prince and Crown Princess on jthe 25th of 
January next. 

—Arabi Pasha is indicted on three counts: 
for instigating massacres, for directing the 
burning of Alexandria, and for violating the 
flag of truce. 


—The recent fatal accident to a lineman | Towle, 


of one of the electric companies is causing 
much vigorous discussion as to the safety of 
the electric light. 


a baptismal ceremony in Atlanta, Ga., last 
week, a bridge gave way and 200 spectators 


were precipitated into the river. No lives|4- Freeman. 


were lost. 


—The Edison Electric Light Company have |... 4 Brooke. 


sent machinists to Milan, [taly, to start a sta- 


tion similar to the down-town station in New| o¢. Ford. L 


York, and an independent company has been 
formed in Paris. 

—The trustees of the Slater Fund of $1,000,- 
000 for the education of the Negro met last 


week at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, ex-President |‘‘ Luke.” By Philip Schaff. 


Hayes in the chair, but no business of im- 
p rtance was transacted. 

—Columbia’sfreshmen and sophomores had 
the anual cane rush last week on the 
grounds of the New York Athletic Club at 
Mott Haven. The struggle was @ severe one 
end resulted in a victory for the Sophs. 

—Mr. Herbert Spencer’s insomnia is aggra- 
vated by the bnstlivg activity of American 
life, and he will return to Englandsoon. He 
carries with him a pillow of h>ps, and lives 
almost whol'y oa dry toast and sardines. 

—The Hamburg-American steamer ‘ Her- 
der” was wrecked on the Newfoundland 
rocks early on the morning of Octover 9. She 
had on board 261, passengers and crew, all of 
whom were lauded safely on the Cape Race 
shore. 

—A swall boy in Maine listened demurely 
to the story of Samson's tying the firebrands 
to the tails of foxes and then sending them 
through the Philistines’ corn, and at the con- 
clusion of the narrative asked- innocently, 
* Auntie, did It pop ?” 

—‘* Red-Handed Lunacy,” is the blood- 
curdling title of an article in the New York 
*- Herala” of October llth, which describes: 
the sanguinary exploits of a French lunatic. 
who, on the dayein question, armed with a 
steel-pointed Compass, tau ahuck on Four- 
teenth Street, stabbing fiearly = dozen per- 
sons, chiefly ladies, and ‘creating consterns- 
tion as general injuries as impartial as 
when Barnum’s elepbant con quered Troy. 


BOOKS OF 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
he Bditoric! Rooms of this paper will be ackndwl- 
edged in its earliest eubsequent teane. teane, Publishers 
will confer a favor by-promptly advising us of any 
omission in thfé memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in a@ cases.)- ~ 

A. 8 Baénnes & Co., N. of 

The Poetical Works ef Ray/Palmet— 

P, BLAKISTON, SON ates ra, 

“Speech and its Defects.” By Seangel Potter, 
M. D. . 

Rost. Carter &Bnos,, x & 

“Moses and the Prophets,” By William Henry 
Green. 

“ Sunset on the Hebrew Mountalos,” By the Rev. 
Jd. R. MacDaff. 

T. Y. Croweu & Co., N.Y. 


“ Home-spun Yarns.” By Mary Rand ‘Abbott. 


Forps, Howarp & HOuzser, N. Ys" 











mann B. Boisen. 


Society. 


Parr. 


General Wolseley | Longfellow. 3 vols. 


Edited by William Hossetti. 


Morton Diaz. 


Catarrhal Inflammation.” By Theodore Rumboid, 
—Kather too much of a good thing. At|D.D. 


lyn Washburn. 


\A History of English a4 Fiction, 


Fowier & WELLS, N. Y. 

“ How to keep a Store.” By Samuel H, Terry. 
Ginn & Heats, Boston. 

** Preparatory Book of German Prose.” By Her- 
Harper & Bros., N. Y. 

* Diddle, Damps and Tot; or, Plantation Child- 

Life.’ By Louise Clarke-Pyrnell. 

“A Transplanted Rose.” A story of New York 


* Travels in South Kensington.” By Mencare D. 


Conway. 
* Allerton Towers.” By Annie Thomas. 


Franklin Square Library. 
“An Adventure in Thale.” By William Black. 
Henry Hott, N. Y. 
Leisure-Honr Series. *‘ Robin.” By Mrs. Louisa 


Hoveuton, Mirruw & Co., N. Y. 
“Dr. Zay.” By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
The Poems of Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
**Poems of America.” Selected by Henry W. 


Hoppgsr & Stoveuton, London. 
‘*Lectares on Ephesians.” By the Rev. R. W 


D. Lorsror & Co., Boston. 
“A Family Flight over Egypt and Syria.” By the 


“ Wide Awake ” for 1882. 
“Complete Works of William Shakespeare.” 


* Young Folks’ Annual.” 

* Little folks’ Reader.” 

** Out and About.” By Kate Fannett Woods, 

“ Chronicles of the Stimpcett Family.” By Abby 


** Ballad of the lost Hare.” By Margaret Sidney, 
Lez & SHerarp, N. Y. ’ 
“The Sea King of Devon.” By George M- 
MepicaL Jovena Pus, Co., St. Louis. 
“Hygienic and Sanative Measares for Chronical 


Porter & Coarss, Phila. 
* Lectures to American Audiences.” By Edward 


G, P. Purnam’s Sons, N. Y. 
“Those Children and Their Teachers.” By By- 


“American Citizen’s Manual.” By Worthington 
* Studies in Early English Literature.” By Eme- 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’s Sons, N. Y. 
The International Revision Commentary : 


** Idyls of Norway, and other Poems.” By Hial- 
mar Hjorth Boyesen. 

“Helen of Troy.” By A. Lang. 

** Love for Souls.” By the Rey. Wm. Scribner. 
“ Criteria of Diverse Kind of Truth.” By James 
McCoeh. 

“The Land of the Arabian Nights.” By Will- 
iam Perry Fogg. 

* Webster: An Ode.” By William Cleaver Wil- 
kinson.” 


UNIVERSALIST PuB. House, Boston. 
“Talks about Jesus.” By J. M. Atwood. 
R. Worrureron, N. Y. 
* Around the House.” By Edward Willett. 
Macazines. 


Unitarian Review, Our Little Ones, Presbyterian 
Review, International Review, Bibliotheca Sacra, 
The Decorator and Furnisher, Modern Review. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27-& 29-Wi 23d Sti New York, 
PUBLISH THIS- WEEK 


4 BOOK FOR TOUNG MEN SELECTING AN AVO- 
« CATION. : 

How to Succeed, in Public Life, as a 
Minister, a5 a Physician, a3. 8Musician, as an 
Engineer, as an Artist, in tile life, as a 
‘Farner, as an Invehtor, ané@ fir'Literatare. A 
‘se f essays by ard and Ed- 
“maunds ; Doctors John Willard Parker and 

» Leopold Damgogch, Genesal Sooy Smith, Ham- 
_ diton Gibson, Commissioner’ George B. Loring, 
* “Lawson Valentine, Thomas Edison, and E. P. 
Roe. .. With an introduction by Lyman Abbott. 
Volume xxvi., in the Handy Book series. 
, 16mo, boards, 50 cents.” . 

An important contribution » fe History 

of. English 





from Sit Thomas Malory to George Eliot. By 
Bayar TOcKERMAN. Octayo.” Uniform with 
Taylor's. “ German Literature.” » $1.75. 

Two New Volumes in the ART HAND-BOOKS 


Edited by Susan N, Canreny Principal of the 
Wom in’s School’ of Design. 


Sketching iif Water-Colors. By Hat- 


ton, “16m, 
Drawing in. ‘White, Char- 
‘rayon, Pencil, and Pen-and-Ink. By 





Conclusion of the 65th Volume 


NEW SERIAL STORY 
by 
CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON, 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(Ne. 390) 


FOR NOVEMBER 
CONTAINS : 
Reverie, 
Frontispiece, drawn by WILLIAM HaMILTOoN GiB- 
son ; 
Early Quakers in England and Penn- 


sylvania, 
By Howarp Py te, ppeopes of the two hundredth 
annive of Will 
ith Eleven Illustrations from the au- 
thor’s drawings ; 


Pordenone, 


A Poem, by W. D. Howe is. Illustrated ; 


Across Lots, 


By Witt1amM Hamitton Gizsex. With Thirteen 
Tunetrations from the author's draw ‘ 


Two Poems by Herrick, 
Mlustrated by E. A. ABBEY ; 

Southern California.—IL, 

By Wriuram Henry Bisuor. A deacription of 


the San Joagain Valley. With Thirteen lllus- 
trations ; 


The Home of the Doones, 


By Kate Huxrarp. A description of the — 
Devon Coast as associated with R. D. 

more’s celebrated romance, ‘* Lorna saan 
Illustrated ; 


The Bride's Toilet, 
A poem, by ELnzN Mackay Hurtcuinson. Illus- 
trated ; 


Autumn Sketches, 


October reminiscences of Manchester-by-the-Sea 
(Massachusetts), by ALice G. Hows. Illustrated 


The Vertical Railway, 
By W. SioanzE KENNEDY. IUustrated ; 
For the Major. 


A new Serial Novel by ConsTANCE FENIMORE 
Woo1son, the author of ** Anne.” $ 


Shandon Bells, 

A Novel, by Witu1aM Biack. Llustrated ; 
Virginia in the Colonial Period. 

A Socia: and Political Study, by Joun Fiske ; 
The Problem of Living in New York. 
By Junius Hanri BROWNE ; 

Short Stories: 

THE DOCTOR'S HOUSE. by Lizze1z W.CHAamMPnrey. 


HOW ALUMINIUM WON THE GRAND PRIX; 
by Wri.i4™ B. GREEDE. 


Poems 


By Wim. CarLeTon, James Burke, Harrison 
BERTSON, Juuiet C. Marsa, and Horatio 
NELSON POWERS. 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
TyaFien of Keactionists.--Mre. Kemble and Mrs. 


jumingtion d 

Editor’s Literary Record. 

Editor's Historical Record. 
Editor’s Drawer. 


Wealth; 


i C. Bunner).—tevised A 
aNIGAN).—To Miss M. E. A. Faxcuson ¢ 
Bunnezr).—Trae Honors eres ae Cua 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


(52 Numbers). . C8 Acdece 
Index to Harper's Magazine, Vols. L to 60, Svo, 


States or Canada. 





52 Numbers, $10.00. 


wil be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 








“ Under Green Apple Boughs.” Hy Hele Camp-| 
pell, nasi s - “wit 


See 8 ena, iudtrated, boards, 50 





jish Criticism of America.—Lhe Li- 


--+.10 00 


Postage Free to all subseribera in the United 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, | Collinsville, Conn. 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices ' . 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Fall list Ww. need 50 Ladies for light, pleasant, and profit- 
of Harper’s Frankiin Square Lavery win Ol iteemebeneth. P 

urnished gratuitously on application to HARPER | 46H initial and stamps for marking clothing and for 
& BrotueErs. Subscription Price, per Year, of | posiness purposes. Many Ladies are making large 


&®”- HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of betweén three and four thousand volumes, 


CANVASSERS WANTED 


FOB THE 


Schaff-Herzog. 


ENCYCLOPADIA 


Religious Knowledge. 
By Pup Scuarr, D.D., LL.D. 


This is one of the best works for experienced 
canvareers to handle that has been issued for years. 
Send for descriptive cireulars and terms, 


ALSO FOR THE 
Life and Characteristics 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


By LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 
Superbly Tllustrated. 
Canvaseers will find thia one of the most popular 
books of the day. Send for descriptwe circulars 


iam Penn’s landing at New | and 


ALSO FOR THE 


CYCLOPADIA 
PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS, 


No book issued this year has bad higher or better 
indorsemente. Agents have astonishing success 
with it. Send for descriptive circulars and terms. 


A catalogue of all our publications free. 


FUNK & WACNALLS, 
1 and 12 Dey Staezt, N. Y. 


Havergal Calendar for 1883, 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of the LATE 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL 


for each day of the year 1888. printed in a beautiful 
block Calendar, made to haug up or rest on mantel, 
with back printed in colors and gold. 


By mail, postage paid, on receipt of 50 cenis. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 


39 West 23d Street, New York. 


The Latest Sunday-school Song Book. 








{OUR GLAD 


HOSANNA: 


This collection has been pronounced by the 
highest authorities and ablest critics, to bea 
marked improvement on the many books 
heretofore offered. 

It contains 192 . handsomely printed. 
It combines 339 ymns, with music, among 
which will be found some of the choicest stan- 
dards. The tunes are fresh, attractive and 
impressive, and the words purely devotional 
and appropriate. This work can be used to 
advan in prayer and praise mectings. 
thorough examination of this book is solicited 
before adopting 

Price per 100 Se onslens ten board covers, $30. 
Single copy in paper covers, by mail, 25c. 
Specimen pages sent to any address on application, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


%6 EAST NINTH 8T., BAR DOLPH x 
NRW YORK. | # Bante Kae = 





Just Out. 
THE CITY TEMPLE PULPIT 


Sermons, with Homiletical Matter, 
By Josgru Parken, D.D. i2mo. Cloth. 81.50 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


124 Nassau Street. New York City. 





Bits from Burlington (R. J, BuRDerrs). See SINGING CLASSES! 


NEED GOOD BOOKS. EXAM! E THE BEST! 


Popuat! SONG MAGIC! scyecace, 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS, | A terorte " STAR SINGER! 2°20 
The best Teachers use these books. Send price for 
Per Year: | sample copy. Sam lepasesfree Ad reas 

RARPame WANELY.s. ccc: Paiveneer | Kina ae 
HARPER'S BAZAR...........-0--.2-0000-+- 400 Gauteuaian PE 
aan Sua te 9 elle oo | board, on the'Kast side, will find it at 861 Rast Fit- 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.:.:....... .... 1 60 | tleth Street, with clergyman’s family. Pleasant 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE =) se rooms and home ; few minutes’ walk to six or seven 


leading churches, also Columbia College and the 
Cathed-al. Second and Third Avenue Railroad 
Stalions each side the block. Call on, or address, 
Rev. T, 8. B., 251 East Fiftieth Street, city. 


Wanted.—An Otto’s German Grammar in ex- 
change for an Otto’s French Grammar. Both in 
good condition, Address Mrs. H. N. Goodwin, 





In fact a lady in every town to 


pay. Eureka Robber Stamp Co., Holliston, Mass. 





«08 ANSWETING GAN AGVETLisemene wee 
tonfer a favor upon the Advertiser art 
Publisher by stating that they saw tt 





| HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq., N, Y;| advertisement in the Christian Vater 

















Ocr. 19, 1882. 








THE CHRISTIAN UN 


ION. 








Financial and Ansurance. 








Bonds. 


Government Bonds can be obtained at 
our office in any amount, at market rates, 
with no charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing; satisfactory references 
required from those nc; already known. 


Interest allowed at 8 per cent. per annom 
on average monthly balances of $1,000 or 
over. No interest on accounts averaging 
lesa than $1,000, 


Riri 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds deait in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and in other sound 
securities. 

Especial attention given to orders by Ma!’ 
and Uelegraph from Banks, Bankers, ané 
other inetitutions, and from investors out of 
the city. 

Onur Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be obtained by al! 
desiring to make investments, or to con 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


BPisk § Hatch, 


5 Nassau St... N. Y. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 2th, 1882. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of tts 
affacre or. the 31st December, 1891: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1881, to 81st December, 


Premiums on eee nnn mashed off 
1st January, 1881. eoveseeee 1,597,534 47 


Total Marine Premiums.............$5,627,081 57 


Premiums marked off from ist J: 


uary, 1881, to 3lst December, 1381, $4,110,176 72 
Losses paid ———_ 


mioms and 

Expenses. , .§924,227 02 

2 a 
The Company has the following Assete; viz. : 
United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other wom $8,965,758 00 
inp secured by Stecks, and other. 





i ong aint Ma te aat 1,729,500 00 

Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 
pany, estimated 2t..............0s08 491,148 18 
um > Bete nai Bills Receivable. . 168.204 23 
CRD MIE non ch0n6s.o0sens cee cheese 847,165 99 
pc WONT ere eee $13, 165.466 40 


i) 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tnesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. ‘The certificates to be 
prodnced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent isdeciared on the 
net. earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1891, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Seo’y. 
—-—vu-- -- 


TRUSTEES: 


CE GRAY 
D W. OORLIES, 





BR H, FIELY 


WILLIAM DUbox, Chas Bi 

Fata ee vou tor 

MEO Oi ae BAN Sou 
Sea RL peer 





J, & W. SELIGMAN & CU., 
BANEERS, 
®4 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Iesue Letters of Oredit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


ate 2 ster Sie Soom 
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NEW ENGLAND and ceiaaaiil 
MINING,. MILLING 


AND 


PROSPECTING CO. 


Guaranteed and Secured, $1 per 
Share in dividends by trust deed. 


is full paid, and can never be assessed, 

THREE-FOURTHS of its capital stock is in the 
treasoiry for a working cap'tal, of which 125,000 
shar’s are p erred, receiving EXCLUSIVELY out 
of the eng 8 eee surplus revenues, as f. 
accumula 


First Dividends 


ene by goa com any, to the exteutof $1 per share, 
payable within tures ) ears, it being eatvaiant 
to more an 


19 Per Cent. per Annum; 
a’ter whicn it age tyne equalty with all o her 
stock in dividends. The compauy's officers waive a)! 
right to dividevds upon their ortwinal stock unti) One 
Dollar per share bas been paid. A tunnel and a sh. ft 
in process of construction, operated by rteam ma 
chinery, opens and develop 13 of the company’s 
wining claims at adep h: f 600 feet from the surface, 
and is intended to counect atl the veins and dep..sits 
of minera! in the = outlets. Two other mines of the 
company, t St.Charies” a da‘ Lion,” are 
situated near the a ‘ Fanny Barret,” ** ¢ 
terion.” ‘* kKrnest” and * London * miner, and L upon 
AS KICH A MINERAL BEL? AS ANY IN PakK 
COUNTY, and are PRODUCING ORE YIELDING 


$50.00 to Feascpe to the 


Work is pr with moet sat'afactory resul's. 
The mineral se cout nuslly imvroved, and ‘t is be- 
leved bat : til — ve vo or deposits of ore are 

‘ear. “Lhe aot has +t 


Increased in value fam $1 to $1.75 
share. 


since Novembe~ 1, 1481. 47.00 shares have be n die- 
p selofr, in surine the vig r_us prosecution of the 
ay ay ‘s euterprises, aud demoustratng its ma~ 
et y 


A Limited eee is now offered at 
.75 per Share 


nntil ie 15, 1882 ” when it WILL ADVANCE TO 
$2 00 PER SHARE with continn d advances the-e 

alter as mineral 1 produce t. The par value ie TEN 
DULLARS per share, but it is acid at this low firure 
to procure = whiner y. ,Produce ore for market. and 


any’s EP Onee THE Lal a Bh 
TO BE DIVIDED AMONG THE 8TOC 


ER‘. Itis be Ws iy har will not xp 
vanee TOITS F PAR’ vk UE OF 810 wings. 
SHA and pay 


Frequent Dividends, 


but that the Uompany will become one of the LARG- 
EST AND RICHEST mining corporat ona in 
the country. Itw! also buy and #'! mining _? 
outies at good profits tor the benefit of ite Stuk- 
olders. 
The company owns fifteen ee my & — besides 
alarce tuunel rite: the who riveing amen 
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**Zion’s 
Horn ‘~ 


“Coun t Oour- 

oo” ign Hear anh odvonhWier ”*- The 

Det an meri¢an ri ere 
uhbe itatingly endorre PY company. 

In these days of LOW INTEREST people are !onk- 
ing for a safe investment fur xvemployed moneys 
that wil] in«ure large returns, which this company 
. tea f dividends and rit 

he wuaran 0 and secu men- 
— above is printed upon each te ol 


Parties in their orders the number -f 
shures °6 reas at ar 7% pet hare. They can remit 
ONE-THIRD the who 2 amount with order, and make 

tance able in 30 and 6 drysin equal instal)- 
ment, and ®tock wil! be sert inimediatey upon 
reveipt of ew h rem ttance. ‘Lhis will secure the 
Stock at $1.75 per Share 


BEFORE THE NEXT ADVANCE IN PRICE 


on Bove er 15, 1982, to 


OO Per Share. 


Sneste 2b, 1883, 
areal uae oo Per Share. 
O Per 8 hare. 


Make al! BS-00 Fre! and remittances to 
HLRAM BLAISDELL, Financial AGENT, 


48 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
' Mention this Paper and oblige the Publisher. 


FARM MORTGAGES, 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST 
Payments Prompt as Government Bonds. 
At Natrona! Bank of Commerce in New York, 


pay 
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CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


100 Broadway, New York. 





Reserve for re-insurance.............. aye 7 
Reserve arople for al) other claims. ... 341,657 63 
Capital paid in Cash..........  .:.... * 1,000, 000 00 
Wet SUrples cece » clevocevacsece 1,406,720 81 
Tota) Cash Assets......... «-»84,207.205 51 
This meng 2 od conducts ite business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


The two Safety Funds together equal $1,100,000. 
GEO. T. HOPR. Pree 


Cyrre Prox. See’y 





SAFETY FUND INSURANCE. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 








No. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
QAGE CAPHBALL 5 4 degccccccdenepevitvedeed 8500. 060 C0 
Outstanding Liabil ties. .-. 120,525 52 
Reinsurance Keserve 474, U8 44 
Net Surplus............ ‘ ° 40, 216 4 
TOTAL ASSETS, January 1, 188}. ..81, 735,250 46 


Alt polrcies « f this C pmpeny are now issued under 
the New York Safety Fuud Law 
PETER NO’ tM ip President. 
THOS. _F. GOODRICH, Secretar. 


Established 1856. One Price Only. 
J. LEACH, 
STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


86 Nassan Street. 
Letrer, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 


Standard, American and Spring Back Diaries cu 
band all the year. 


All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry's, ~Spencerian 
and Washington Medallion Stee! Pens 





JLEACH'S 


FALCON. PEN, 





Send lv cents fer one dozen Pens and Price- List. 


LEAGH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 
Prang’s Fine Birthday Cards from 2c to 
$1 00 Fach 





“WANTS.” 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this column free 
of Sm! Sor subscribers. The full name 

md address of the adt ertiser must accompany 
“a ‘want. Uards for others than sub- 
soribers will beimserted fur 15 cents per agate 
tine, no card to exceed 10 agate lines.} 





French Language. — Private lessons and 
Clasees at papils’ residences by Prof. de Bastide, ex- 
Teacher in different cities of the State of Masea- 
chusetts. Perfect method, pure pronunciation 
Terms very moderate. Very high testi..ouials from 
ministers and private families furnished. Address 
809 Eighth Ave., New York City. 


Wanted, to sell, or exchange fora house in 
Brooklyn, a pleasant and very healthy farm in an 
excellent neighborhood. Two atery house, barn, 
and other out-buildinge, with orchard and firewood 
on the place. One mile from Northfield, L. L, and 
the samé from R.R. station. Address, Farm, 49 
Willow 8t., Brooklyn. 


Fer Sale—The good will and all ihe appliances 
of a enccesrfal Kindergarten. Confirmed 1! health 
sole reason for disposing of it. For particulars 
address Kindergarten, Box 124, Stamford, Conn. 


Wanted—Purchaser (or partner) for a galena 
mine in Canada. Ofe aseayin, 75 per cent. lead and 
15 4@ 20 og.silver per ton, Foor miles from fail- 
road. One hundred and fifty tons now mined, and 
included in purchaée price. Depth, ten feet ; width 
of vein, four to six feet. The property inclades 
mineral rights of one bandred acres for fourteen 
years, Willeellbalf interest for fifty thousand or 
whole for seventy-five. Will pay for iteelf within 
six months. Address Minerva, Box 1327, Montreal, 
Canada. 


A yeung New Enugiand lady, thoroughly edacat- 
ed and experienced, teachiog French, dest es a po- 
sition as governess, nursery governess, or eom- 
panion, country or city. Can be seen until en- 
gaged, or address Governess, 131 E. 56th 8t., New 
York City. ad 

Wanted —Addrees of Prof. J. E. Downs. He is 


& professor in a college in New Jersey or Penney!- 
vania. Address answertoe 116 Beekman St., New 
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Sewing Machine 
DOES ALL KINDS OF WORK 


Every Machine Guaranteed. 
Address, 
Remington Sewing Machine Agency, 
281 and 283 Brondway, N. Y., 
er lion, N. Y. 


pew el 4 Ave 
OTA Duh jel: \G; 





Christian Union Tracts. 
REPRINTED FROM THE CHRISIIAN 
UNION, 
A Statement of Belief. 
Henry Ward Beecher. 
The Bible Answer to the Great Ques- 
tion. By the Rev. John Hall, D_D. 
The Training of Children. By Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


Gospel Repentance. 
M. Sturtevant, D.D. 


Christian E uidences. 
Allibone, 
Price per Stee 9 assorted, $1. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
_ 20 Lafayette Place, New York. 


“THE — 


“REY WOOD” 


HATTAN 


FURNITURE. 


28 East Lith Street 
& NEAR UNION SQUARE 
N.Y 


By the Rev. 


By the Rev. J. 


By 8. Austin 











The extensive assortment of the best 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS 


in the old Nurseries at Flushing, L. I.. of 


R. B. PARSONS & CO., 


18 now in ‘arge quantity and excellent condition, and 
heavy f uns are made from the old cata«wue 
prioes of very wany kinds. for cata ognes, addre-a 


A. B. CRANE, Exr., Box %3%, Flushing, N. ¥. 
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E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand, Allen, mn Orchard sts., N. Y. 


Ladies’ Kid Gloves, 


CLEARINC. 
REAL ALEXANDRES 
8 BUTTONS, BLACKS AND OOLORS........$1 50 
4 BUTTONS, BLAOKS AND OOLORS....... 190 
6 BUTTONS, BLAOKS AND COLORS....... 2 35 


2 BUTTONS MISSES........ccccecceecseeees 


SILK DEPARTMENT 


IN NEW BUILDING. 


LARGE LOT COLORS IN RICH) 986. 
SILKS IN FINE SHADES > 
Desiradle.............. ) PER YARD, 


REGULAR PRICES $119 To $1 25. 
BROOADE3, BLACK GROS GRAIN, RHADAMES, 
ETO., BARGAINS 


= 

Trimming Silks. 

BLACK DAMIER SATIN8, BLACK BARRE 
SATINS, MILLINERY PLUSHES 98c. PER YARD. 

1000 pirogs («t Jeas') OF BLACK and 
COLORS IN SILK VELVETS at 80¢., 95c., $1.25, 
$1 50 up. 

FOR SUITS —22 INOHES WIDE, SUPERB 
QUALITIES AND OOLORS. 


Black Brecaded Velvets (Silk. ) 
M cement PATTERNS, $2.75, $3 50, $3 75, 


NEW SHADES AND OOLORS BROOADED SILK 
VELVET. tot at $4; selling elsewhere 
at $5 and $6. 


Extraordinary Bargains 


IN LADIES’, MISSES’, AND OHILDREN’S 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 


CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S 
UNDERWEAR. 


WE BAVE UNDOUBTEDLY THE LARGEST 
AND BEST ARRAXGED 


DRY GOODS STORE 


IN THIS OITY. 
WE HAVE ALREADY ADDED 


SIX BUILDINGS, 
From 811 1-2 to 817 Grand St, 


to our front on Grand St., with 
THREE NEW ENTRANCES. 


AND ALTHOUGH WE EMPLOY 


OVER 1,500 CLERKS, 


Yet we find aiaaiess compelled to 
prepare for farther exteasion, 
thanks toa discerning public. 
CALL AND EXAMINE 


OUR 


GIANT STOCK 


There’s nothing to equal it in this City 
TRIMMED HATS, 
ALSO 


UNTRIMMED HATS, 


FRNEST FRENOH FeLTs, 44c., 65c., 95c., 
$1.18. $1 25, aut CoLors. 
FINE WOOL FEeLTs, 35-., 44c., 65c., 95c. 
Ra FULL-NAPPED pte on agg MOLESKIN 
wars de, 755. S50, 81 HATS AND BON- 
WETS T5c., 95c., B1 35. $1.50, $1.75. 


NOV ELTIES 


VELVET AND PLUSH HATS, 


BONNETS AND TURBANS. ALL THE LATEST 
SHAPES AND COLOKS. 


IMMENSE VARIETY VELVET TURBANS, 44c., 
50c., 650. 


Feather Hats and Bonnets, 
75C- 95C+, $1.25, $1.50. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311,311 1-2 to 317-Grand St. 


86, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66.t0.70 ALLEN, 8T., 
.@, 6, 6 ORCHARD ST., N.Y. 








W. & J. SLOANE, 


Agra, Mirzapore, Nepaul, 
Ferahan, Khorassan, Oushak, 
Ghiordes, and other Oriental 
Carpets and Rugs: also Turk- 
ish and Persian Embroideries. 

These goods, selected by 
their own Agents in the East 
are offered at unusually low 
30 | Prices. 








Broadway, Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


CARPETS 


Wholesale and Retail. 
GREAT VARIETIES. 


New and Choice Patterns at 


LOW EST PRICES. 
Unprecedented Bargains in 
VELVET & TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 


The Best Value ever 
Offered at Retail. 


John & James Dobson, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


40 And 42 West 14th St. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 














GBAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMEN Lr. 





WE ARE CONSTANTLY ADDING NOVELTIES 
TO OUR ALREADY LARGE STOCK OF FALL 


SUITS 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN, AND OUR 
ASSORTMENT OF CLOAKS AND 


WRAPS 


IN ALL THE LATEST STYLES, CANNOT BE 
SURPASSED IN QUALITY AND PRIUE. 





WE ARE DISPLAYING A MAGNIFICENT LINE 
OF ALL-SILK OTTOMAN 


IN 27 Ny) th pk HADES. INCLUDING THE 

NOVEL’ rs aaa aaah TERRA 

TTA Tp. WE LSO A FINE LINE OF 
THB VERY BEST QUALITY OF SILK 


PLUSHES 


TN ALL THE CHOICEST COLORS. OUR LINE 
wat 7 LORE? DRESS SILKS at $1.17 gama 
18s COMPLETE WI11H EVERY CO. 





MAIL ORDERS FILLED WITH PROMPTNESS 
AND DESPATCH. 


R. H. MACY & C0, 
FASHIONABLE CLOTHING 








Men, Youth, and Boys i 


RELIABLE GOODS AT LOWEST PRICES. 


JOHN PARET & CO., 


402 and 404 Falten “treet, cor. Galatia 
Place, Breokiya. 


J. E. STANTON, Manager, 








To avoid the difficulty hereto- 
fore experienced in securing har- 
monyin material and color com- 
binations 


Messrs. JAMES MoGREERY & 60. 


have provided various qualities 
of plain colored goods, matching 
exoctly in weave and color thelr 
immense variety of Special Nov- 
elties. 

Their showing of Ottoman, 
Gros d’Ecosse, Armure, Cros 
grain and other new weaves in 
SILKS AND SATINS this season 
cannot be surpassed in any 
country for magnitude, variety 
and taste. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway, cor | ith St. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


Upholstery Department. 


High Art Novelties in Portiéres, Farni- 
niture Coveriugs, Curtain Materials, &c. 





BROADWAY and ioth St. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


Fall and Winter Underwear 
FOR CENTLEMEN. 





Silk, Merind, and Shetland Wool. Alsoa 
fine assortment of Hosiery. 





BROADWAY and ioth St. 








LEADING SCHOOLS 








7 Bast 14th &t.. near University Pi.. N. 


YUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY 
Aarora, N.Y. Maj. W. A. FLINT, Principal. 








AST-ILIANOIS COLLEGE AND NOR 

MAL SUBUOL. Danville, lilinets. 
Ten departments; ten normal teachers; tuition, 64 
pects noiacidental fees; five terms per year. 
“ard ani room = ‘to €3.60 per week, Total ex- 








supleeamese ty Daan. 
Sere 





S*: JSOHN'S, 21 and 23 West 32d Mt., N. ¥, 
©ity. Founded by the Rev. Theodore Irving, 
LL.D. Tenti: yoar—lse3—October 4th. Boarding and 
Day School for Young Ladies and Children. Studio. 
Kir dergarten. Separate Department for Young 
Boys. Address, MBS. THEODORE IRVING. 





HE MISSES GRAHAM (successors to the 

Misses Green) former!y of No. 1! Fifth Avenue 
will reopen their English and French Boarding and 
Day Schoo] for Young Ladies on Thurssday, Sevt. 
28, at No. 63 Fifth Avenue, New York City. This 
school, established in 1816, continues the careful 
training and thorough instructicn in every depart- 
ment for which it has hitherto been so favorably 
known. 





yan COLLEGE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

A complete college courss for women, with Schools 
of Painting and Music, and a preparatosy depart- 
ment. Catalogues sent. 

8. L. CALDWELL D.D., President. 





$200 te $ $220 S FORT EPWAY’D COL. 
LEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
mite brok a hand and weil appot 
ed, waimed with steam. College preparatory 
and commercial studies; er:duating courses for 
ladies and gentlemen. 8#~Kooms for a few more; 
charges proportional from arriva! toe dof term or 
year. 308. E. KING, D.D., 
Fort Eiward, x. Y. 


Education #25 Es 
Sees eae 


Oseriix Conservatory oF Music. Under the 
pm t. $a aE of first-class in- 


re Sree Oberlin 


~R RION, + 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLKD IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 

Nos, 204 and 206 West Baltimor- Street, 

Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


NEW S. S. BOOKS. 


OuUlE COBNeR= By Howe 
Benning ae olce story oe oung 
Peopte, especially for young ladies 
who wish to be something and 
do something in tre worid. !2mo. 
373 PP. 6 cuts. $1! 50. 

CAPTIVE, YET CONQUEROR. 


By Miss Fanny Hooker. A well- 
written tale of the first Christian 
century, depicting the thrilling 
events that ended in the fail of 
Jerusaiom, with many charm- 
ing scenes of both Jewish and 
Roman homer-life. i2mo. 392 


P 4 cuts. $1.50- 
Yer us T. By Miss 


Trowbridge. A good temperance 
story, the record of heroic reso- 
lution, a hard fight, and a final 
triumph over a fearful habit. 
i2mo. 232 - 4cuts. $i- 

bad a o LIFES. 
interesting Sketches of incidents 
in real life, Iilustrating Christian 
life, labors, and successes. | 2mo. 
2iipp. O9cuts. $I. 


DRIERSTOCK. By Miss Bates. 
A life-picture of a frontier village 
—with descriptions of the plans 
and labors by which the fleid was 
won for Christ. t2mo. i93pp. 3 
cuts. 90 cts. 

—-MAWEDO: The _Paim-Land 
Maiden, By R. H. Nassau, M.D. 
The story ofa rescue from heath- 
enish ignorance to a happy Chris- 
tlan life, with most interesting 
details of manners, customs, etc., 
in Africa. 16mo. 206 pp. 4cuts. 


90 cents. 

_JIM__BENTLEY’S RESOLVE. 
Afine temperance tale, the story 
of a brave and nobie iad, and what 
his resolve dia for him. I6mo. 
i;S pp. Scuts. 75 cents. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Naseau Mt., N. Y.. 52 Brem@cld &t., 
Hestom 14512 Coestnut M., Philadelphia, 
74 mtate ™t., Rechemer, 153 V aba-h Av., 
Chicage, 757 Market s.. San Franci-co. 


mo HER, HOME e AND 
NEAVEN T. L. Cuyler, D. : 
home book mure beantitol, —— 6isT 
THOUSAND. Eatire new 40 pager adored. 
84 New Aatnors, ¥. 75. On tnie, Bibies and our 
New ©, clepedia,  Svtw morth to Agena. 
E, B. TREAT. Pablisber, New York. 
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MR. BEECHER’S THEOLOGY. 


ME WITHDRAWS FROM THE CONGREGATIONAL AS8- 
SOCIATION. 

HE New York and Brooklyn Association of min- 

isters and churches held its reguiar meeting in 
the Park Church, Brooklyn, on T'uesday, October 11, 
and opened with the usual attendance of about fifty 
ministers and delegates, with a small sprinkling of 
auditors, who had been led to expect a morning of 
dry business, followed by a still dryer exegesis on the 
Greek text of a portion of the gospei of Matthew. It 
was understood that Henry Ward Beecher would read 
a paper on ‘Spiritual Barharism” in the afternoon, 
and that the real interest of the day would lie in the 
public addresses of the evening. But a whisper ran 
around among the small audience that Mr. Beecher 
ha‘asked leave to come first on the list, and that he 
intended to make a statement of his theological views, 
So, when Mr. Beecher took a chair and seated himself 
on the platform, every eye was fixed upon him with 
vivid interest, while the ministers, especially, lis- 
tened with critical ears, carefully weighing every word 
of his rapid utterances. 

S.ldom has such a little gathering enjoyed such a 
flood of unpremeditated eloquence. Beginning ina 
conversational tone, and never raising his voice very 
high, the speaker soon passed over the negative side 
of his subject and began to set forth his affirmative be- 
liefs. As these gradually led him to recall his own 
personal and inward experiences, he seemed to lose 
consciousness of his audiepce; his voice, although 
clear and distinct, became low and gentle; he was 
earried away by one of those very inspirations which 
he was describing; and when he spoke of the revela- 
tion of Christ to himself, as one who loved men be- 
cause they needed love, his face underwent a u.arvelous 
change; it seemed transparent with a radiant light, 
like a sunset glow on the Alps, while rapid and instan- 
taneous changes of expression passed over it, such as 
can only be compared to heat-lightning silently playing 
over the golden clouds of a summer evening. The 
one reporter became exhausted before the subject of 
the Atonement was reached; and so many questions 
were put by members of the Association that it was 
impossible to record them all. Whole sentences and 
many words were therefore lost from the report; and 
it is unintelligible. For this reason the speaker has 
rewritten this part of his address; and, as he himself 
said, he never can reproduce his own language. Ia 
substance, it is the same as his spoken declarations in 
reply to questions. Inevery other respect the report 
which follows is a photograph of what Mr. Beecher 
actually said to the Association. 


1 propose this morning, brethren, to meet the 
loose general representations and misrepresentations 
in respect to what I believe and teach, and I pro- 
pose todo it preliminary to withdrawing from the 
membership of this Association. Let me say in regard 
to this subject assigned me, namely, ‘‘ Spiritual Bar- 
barism,” 1 was appointed to open the discussion 
without my knowledge. It is not a subject of my 
choosing. 1 cannot exactly trace out how the appoint 
ment came. I have no predilection for any such sub- 
ject. I do not know thatI ever used that phrase. 
Very likely I have, but I never keep aninventory of 
the phrases I use. I did not even know what it meant. 
I wrote, however, to the member who knows every- 
thing, the clerk, Mr. Thwing, who also professed 
ignorance, but supposed that it was designed to 
include my views of original sin. 

WHAT I8 SPIRITUAL BARBARISM ? 

I propose first to say a few words on this subject as- 
signed to me. There are a goed many views held that 
might be described properly by the phrase “ spiritual 
barbarism.” By this I mean the best views that men 
in an early age and imperfect state of understanding 
can give of spiritual phenomena. 

I do not use the phrase ‘‘ barbaric” as a term of re- 
proach, but simply to designete actions, beliefs or cus- 
toms which had their origin in an undeveloped race. 
They are infantine conceptions, the best that men 
could frame, exceedingly imperfect, though having a 
root of truth in them. 

1. The first element of spiritual barbarism which I 
shall mention is derived from the Greeks. It may be 
called the doctriae of divine impassivity, or the notion 
that a perfect being cannot suffer! It seems impossible 
that anyone who reads the sible should have miscon- 
ceived its teaching. But the Greek idea of perfection 
was born of the artist. President Woolsey is reported 
to have said that the Greek race were destitute of true 








conscience; that there was not enough moral sense to 
hold together any government for any length of time. 
It is not strange that those whcse conception of a hero 
was one perfectly beautiful, always young, wise, 
strong, perfectly serene and happy, superior to all the 
troubles and vexations which befall mortals, should 
deem it necessary to a lofty view of Deity that he 
should be insusceptible to pain. But the whole Bible 
is like a magnificent chant of the Divine emotion, run- 
ning through every possible modification of feeling. 
He sorrows, pities, loves, longs, strives, joys, abhors, 
relents. God’s nature is full and deep as the ocean, 
and pulses on every shore around the world, and 
through all time, every inflection of feeling which 
springs from purity, rectitude and benevolence. That 
God suffers from weakuess as men do, from mistakes, 
from wrong, or blind animal suffering, no one imagines. 
It is the suffering of sympathy with his creatures, for 
their and not his sins. It is a father’s and a mother’s 
emotion in behalf of those loved. This is the very 
life and root of Christ’s atoning love. One who 
created the world, peopled it with weak and imperfect 
beings, unfolding them through ages, beholding all the 
strife, error, mistake, sorrow, which befell everything 
human born into this life, and yet was so serenely 
happy in himself that he calmly beheld the whole long 
and universal tragedy with quiet indifference, may do 
for a Greek Pagan god, but cannot for a moment be 
that idea of God which throbs with migbty heart 
through every page of the Bible. 

2. Right over against this unworthy conception is 
the nature of a being clothed with passion the most 
tempestuous—anger, hatred, jealousy, rage ; blood-lov- 
ing, proud and revengeful. It is a conceptiun bor- 
rowed from the animal passion of rude warrior heroes. 
In the poetry of sacred Scripture figures and pictures 
are used which are drawn from human passion for the 
sake of piercing the rude moral sense of rude men 
with a sense of the intensity of divine indignation 
against all unrighteousness. In like manner God is a 
sun, a tower, a shield and buckler, a lion, an eagle, a 
heaven full of storms and thander, a warrior, a rock, 
and so on. No one ever held that these were literal. 

3. A third instance of spiritual barbarism is meta- 
physical, and may be called the barbaric represen- 
tation of God as spiritually self-contemplative and 
self-conceited. It cannot be tolerated that God should 
make that a sovereign virtue in himself which is de- 
nounced as the essence of sin in his creatures. The wor- 
ship of one’s self is not made amiable because one is 
aking. The nobler the being the less does he revolve 
around hisown center. Humility is demanded in men not 
on account of their imperfections, but because a benev- 
olent being is centrifugal and not centripetal. He lives 
for his universe and not for himself. His thought and 
purp%ses go forth and travel outward evermore. It is 
only in the self renunciation of supreme love that God 
can be said to glorify Himself. His glory is a mother’s 
glory in her childrer. 

It has been taught that God admires himself, does 
everything that he does for his own glory, and that he 
lives and rules for the purpose of ‘glorifying himself. 
That he is the most perfect and the most beautiful and 
the most glorious of beings is true: but it is because 
he does not live for himself; because he introverts him- 
self in the form of every conceivable power for the 
benefit of others. _ And any conception that makes it 
right for God to do things simply because he is self- 
conscious of being so beautiful and so perfect I regard 
as one of the worst forms of spiritual barbarism. 

4. The chapters of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith concerning decrees, election, reprobation, as 
connected with the fall in Adam, I regard as extraor- 
dinary specimens of spiritual barbarism. 

The views therein given of the divine character and 
procedure sre wholly irreconcilable with the manifes- 
tation of God in Christ Jesus. They stand over against 
the conception of God as shining from the face of 
Christ, as the Gorgon head against an Apolio in the 
Grecian mythology. I lold it to be a monster, and not 
a master of love, that is there portrayed. I reject it 
with an intensity of feeling that touches the very soul 
of honor and fidelity te God, Much cf the violence 
sometimes manifested in my preaching springs from 
indignation that I feel when the loveliness, the beauty, 
the glory of God in Christ is trampled under f ot by 
such spiritual barbarism. It stands in the way of 
thousands. It has turned more feet into the barren 
ways of infidelity than any other single cause. 

5. A fifth spiritual barbarism is the widely held and 
taught dogma that man has no power, either natural 
or moral, to obey the commands of God. Could 





despotism the most stupid and tyrannic invent any- 
thing worse to defile the justice and honor of God 
than to create an endless procession of myriad sub- 
jects who could not understand spiritual truth, and yet 
were to be punished for it; who had neither natural 
ability nor moral to fulfill commands laid upon them, 
and yet were eternally damned for not doing it? Made 
with no eyes, yet guilty of not seeing; with no feet, 
yet guilty of not walking; with no will, yet damned 
for not choosing ! 

Such a scandalous caricature of a God of justice and 
love can be adequately described as an atrocious spir- 
itual barbarism. 

6. And so also must be the teaching that Adam 
stood for the whole human family in such a sense that 
the race was revolutionized on account of his guilt, 
and that God has continued creating uncountable mill- 
ions of beings through thousands of years whose in- 
evitable destiny was eternal damnation! This is a 
spiritual barbarism run mad! 

It is the more extraordinary that men should have 
believed it, when the whole Old Testament is silent upon 
it. No venerable lawgiver like Moses, no judge like 
Samuel, no sweet singer like David, no flaming propht 
like Isaiah has uttered a word of this blasphemy. He 
that brought life and immortality to light utters not a 
syllable of it. The whole theory stands upon the nfth 
chapter of Romans, and is again a falsifier of that 
chapter. No answer has ever been made to Dr. Ed- 
ward Beecher’s arguments, in the ‘Conflict of Ages,” 
demonstrating that the doctrine of the fall of manin 
Adam had no foothold in Paul’s writings. 

7. Finally, the medieval representation of hell and 
the punishment of the wicked is a spiritual barbarism 
wortby of having been invented in just such a place 
and by just such demons as have been invented for it. 
That there will be pain and penalty in another world 
for those who have perverted their natures in this 
world I fully believe. But those gross representations 
of the Roman mind, especially those exquisite and in- 
fernal descriptions of the material and sensuous tor- 
ments of the lost, rolling in waves of fire, writhing in 
the folds of serpents, gnawed by demons, pierced by 
fiery forks, clawed, dragged, tossed, roasted by an in- 
finity of disgusted devils in an eternity of torments, 
increasing with every age, the capacity to suffer in- 
creasing likewise till the whole infinite round of im- 
aginable space is filled with the smoke and shrieks of 
toeir torments—such a dogma is an insult to reason, 
to the moral sense of mankind, and if it shall be 
ascribed to God it isa blasphemy that would justify 
the annihilation of its propagators. Yet this has been 
represented in art, as in Michael Angelo’s ** Last Judg- 
ment,” and yet more abominably and inexcusably by 
Cornelius in our own day, whose “Judgment” is 
coarser, erueler and wickeder, because he lived in an 
age of light and better knowledge of Gud. These 
hideous aod remorseless barbarisms are not dead. I 
have two books in my possession, of recent composi- 
tion, authorized by Catholic prelates, in which these 
sensuous and sensual ideas of future punishment are 
drawn out with an inconceivable and infernal detail 
which cannot but amaze a sober and rativnal man by 
the filthy fertility of a rabid imagination. Compared 
to the solemn simplicity of Christ’s warnings of future 
doom they are as a thousand-fold midnigut compared 
with the rising of the ali-revealing sua. 

1 have thus fulfilled as far as I think necessary the re- 
quest of the association to speak on Spiritual Barbar- 
ism. 

WHAT HE DOES BELIEVE. 


I now turn to other matters. The subject assigned 
me gave me opportunity to state my views negatively. 
In view of the step which I am about to take I desire to 
give affirmatively what I do believe and teach; and 
what I have taught all through my ministry—lasting 
now more than forty-five years. I am working on the 
same lines and in the same direction, with only such 
difference as comes from larger experienc3 and more 
knowledge. 

That my teaching has been widely misunderstood, 
that many who do not attend my ministrations 
are honestly perplexed, and that there has been 
blown about a world of misrepresentation, some saying 
that I believed in nothing, was an infidel, a Unitarian, 
a Materialist, a man without logic, inconsistent, some 
times teaching one thing and at others its opposite, you 
all know as well as I do. 

A word may be permitted as to the ‘sources of this 
misrepresentation. I have nothing to hide. I never 
set myself up as a systematic theologian. I have fora 
long time believed that a time would come when 
theology would stand high among the sciences, but that 
as yet the knowledge did not exist which is necessary 
to bui'd it upon; that much light was to be revealed 
from science as to the divine method of creation; that 
above al!, that terra i ita, tbe human mind, must 
be explored, not alene fur its own relations to thevlogy, 
but for the far more important reason, that only 
through the knowledge of mind as it is revealed to us 
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among men can we find the elements necessary for a 
right conception of divine attributes and dispositions. 
HIS MODE OF PREAOHING. 

But even if I had that equipment which it has been 
widely denied that I have, if 1 had the scholarship and 
that logic which is so much praised and so little em- 
ployed by better men than I am, [ should still not have 
set myself up as the architect of abstract ideas, the 
builder of philosophic systems. My aim has been to 
inspire men toa higher and nobler Christian life. I 
have been a fisher of men. For this end I have em- 
ployed much that belongs to reigning theology ; I have 
also rejected much. I never set up as a representative 
of orthodoxy; I never set up as a representative of 
Congregationalism. I am not an authority anywhere— 
never wanted to be, never dreamed of being. But I 
have had working lines, based on my own belief, and 
I have never hidden them, and though I haye never 
formulated them so as to make outa ‘‘ Beecher sys- 
tem” of theology, yet I think it meet and right, for 
my sake and yours, that I should state them now and 
subject myself to any questions than any of my breth- 
ren choose to propound to me in regard to them. 

And let. me say, first, that this wide cloudiness and 
misconception is partly my fault and partly not. I am 
what I am, by the grace,of God, through my father and 
mother. I have my ewn peculiar temperament, I 
have my own method of preaching, and my method 
and temperament necessitate errors. I am not 
worthy to be related in the hundred thousandth 
degree to those more happy men who never make a mis- 
take in the pulpit. I make a great many. Iam impetu- 
ous. Iam intense at times on subjects that deeply move 
me. I feel as though all the ocean were not strong 
enough to be the power behind my words, nor all the 
thunders that were in the Heavens, and it is of necessity 
that such a nature as that should give such intensity at 
times to parts of doctrine as to exaggerate them when 
you come to bring them into connection with a more 
rounded out and balanced view. 1 know it—I know it 
as well as you do. I would not do it if I could nelp it; 
but there are times when itis not me thatis talking, when 
I am caught up and carried away so that I know not 
whether I am in the body or out of the body, when I 
think things in the pulpit that I never could think in 
the study, and when I have feeliogs that are so far dif- 
ferent from any that belong to the lower or normal con- 
dition that I neither can regulate them nor understand 
them. I see things and I hear sounds, and seem, if not 
in the seventh heaven, yet in acondition that leads 
me to understand what Paul said—that he heard things 
which it was not possible for a man to utter. I am act- 
ing under such a temperament as that. I have got to 
use it, or not preach at all. I know very well I do not 
give crystalline views or thoroughly guarded views— 
there is often an error on this side and an error on 
that; and I cannot stop tocorrect them. A man might 
run uround like a kitten after its tail, all his life, if he 
was going around explaining all his expressions and 
all the things he had written. Let them go. They will 
correct themselves. The average and general influence 
of a man’s teaching will be more mighty than any 
single misconception, or apprehension through mis- 
conception. 

THE REPORTERS. 

Then, too, you must bear in mind that great as 1s 
the usefulness—and I bear willing testimony to the 
great usefulness of the ubiquitous body of reporters— 
they are not all apostolic in theology, they are not 
Piatos in philosophy, they are not all the most eminent 
disciples of the school of metaphysics, and they are 
set to do that which not one man of genius even in ten 
thousand can do—the rarest thing in the world—to 
put a discourse of one whole hour into a reading space 
of five minutes. To do that is one of the supremest 
works of intellectual genius. But they are sent to the 
churches as well as to other meetings, and they are ex- 
pected to make a report that folks will read, and they 
catch here and they catch there shining passages, gro- 
teeque ones, or some that raise a little laughter. They 
go uver to the office and the night editor says: “I 
want a quarter of a column of Beecher.” ‘ Well, 
but I have got a whole column.” ‘Cut it out, cut it 
ou.!” And th-y cut it here and they cut it there, and 
keep in things that they think will attract attention, 
and that is the report of my sermon. Well, I do not 
blame them ; but I tell you what I do blame. I blame 
the want of honor in ministers and editors, who live 
within an hour’s walk or an hour’s postage of my 
house, and who could write to me and say: ‘‘I see in 
the papers this morning such and such things are re- 
ported as having been said by you. I wish to know 
whether that is a correct representation of your views.” 
Not they! They sit down and write a long critique 
and send it to the ‘“ Congregationalist” or the ‘* Ad- 
vance,” or somewhere else, based on my views. If it 
is worth my while, and I turn around and say, “I was 
misrepresented ; I didn’t say so,” they will say, ‘On, 
he is backing down as usual.” So, then, for more than 
twenty-five years there is not a man on the globe that 
bas been reported so much as [ have been in my private 
meetings, in my street conversations, on the platforms 
of public meetings, and so steadily in the pulpit; a 
great many times admirably, many times iess admira- 





bly, aud sometimes abominably. This has been going 
on week after week and year after year. Do you sup- 
pose I could follow up all such things and rectify 
them? I never revise my own sermons. I prepare 
them as best I may, I preach them, and you might 
just as well look for the sparks that were in your fire 
yesterday as to look to me for the contents of my last 
sermon when once it has gone forth. If I were to at- 
tempt to revise it the only thing it would do would be 
to set me going on a new one. I never could correct 
them. They go without correction in the public press 
and have been for twenty-five years laid before the 
public in fragments in a hundred papers—all my 
ongnte and my feelings. And yet, at this tay, men 
say I am holding back the truth and do not let folks 
know what I mean. If there ever was a man who has 
been especially frank to state everything he was pre- 
pared to say, itis I. But a man who ‘runs to speech 
before his thoughts and beliefs are settled is a fool. 
Every man has beliefs rising as nebulous stars rise ; 
and not until they have wiventiod far above the vapors 
of the earth and are high advanced, and he has had an 
opportunity to study them, should he represent them 
to others. I have held a great many things in abey- 
ance until they were rightly settled in my mind. Then 
I preached them; and people say: ‘‘ On! he has got 
a great deal behind; he has another idea yet; and he 
doesn’t preach it.” Thank God, no! Iam not quite 
such a fool. 
HIS PHILOSOPHY. 

Then I have an underlying mental philosophy which 
differs from that generally held by my brethren, and 
which was held by those that framed what might be 
called modern aspects of theology; and I think I am 
preaching consistently a.ong the lizes of my mental 
and scientific philosophy. I hear men say, ‘‘ Why, the 
man says ene thing at one time and another thing at 
another time; there’s no sort of logical connection 
about him.” Iam not ambitious to wear a crown of 
thorns of logic; but one thing I say: that a man may 
be inconsistent when judged by a philosophy that he 
does not hold and you do, and perfectly consistent 
with himself when judged by his own systen of philos- 
ophy. This leads me to say that early in my college 
life, under the influence of Dr. Spurzheim, I em- 
braced the system of phrenology. It was nascent, aud 
it has been nascent ever since. Biology, physiology, 
are throwing greater and greater light on the sub- 
ject of the human mind every year. I never undertook 
to preach by any system of philosophy based on phbren- 
ology, but the whole nomenclature of mental phenome- 
na was so vague it had no individuality in it, no power 
of individualizing ; it generalized all the way through; 
while phrenology brought into view, as distinct quali- 
ties, combativeness, self-esteem, pride, the love of 
approbation, the love of praise, conscience, hope, 
reason—that is, casual and analogical reason. It gave 
definite namés, so that one could read a man; just as 
you can by taking type spell out a word, so by taking 
the different facuities you get to know the man. This 
working apparatus of phrenology I embraced. I 
analyzed essays by it. I could say to myself what 
sprang from this organ, what from that ; here con- 
science is at work, here self-esteem, and soon. I do 
not undertake to say it was the most accurate but I do 
say it gave definiteness, it gave 8 man an insight into 
his fellow man. It told him when to strike and 
just what to strike with; and it was altogether a 
more practical, personal, and usable system than 
any of the metaphysical systems that have been in 
vogue. Then beside that I early studied science with 
enthusiasm. I was a pupil of Professor Hitchcock at 
Amherst Coll’ge. 1 was the first two years a dull 
scholar because I was studying literature, history and 
belles let tres, but when I came to my junior and senior 
years I bent myself to mental philosophy and scientific 
studies, and I have kept along the line of the front of 
scientific investigation ever since, and these two ele- 


ments have underlaid and been very potent to form my 
theological statements. When, therefore, I am judged 
I ask to be jadged by my philosophy and not by a very 
different one which my critic may hold. The result 
has been unfavorable in many cases; that is to say, 
unfavorable to my reputation in the community. I: 
set good men a great many times apart hy misunder- 
standing. It has caused grief to some men that 
were clusely connected with me. J know I have their 
confidence as to my personal piety and as to my general 
conduct, but they fear I am straying so far from the 
old sound way that it isa matter of mourning. 

do not think so. I think I am coming nearer and 
nearer to the good old sound way. I think my views 
conform to Scripture a great deal more than those in 
which I was originally educated. In regard to scientif- 
ic investigation, I see the day coming when one of 
the moat powerful arguments for the inspiration of 
the Bible will be that it laid itself right along on the 
assumption of truths that were unknown at the time 
they were written and by the person by whom they 
were written. It isa remedial book. It lays itself 
along the line of human development and human 
want in a.manner that no man can account for except 
by superintending providence. My scientific and 
~ ical views lead me to a deeper and a deeper 
aith.in the word of God ; but I shall speak of that io 


HIS PERSONAL EXPERIENOB. 
‘Now, it may be permitted to me—in view of with. 
drawing from the Association, as I shall—to make a 





statement of my views somewhat in extenso. I do it as 
a brother to brethren. In the first place, let me say 
that my early religious experience has colored all my 
life. I was sympathetic by nature, I was !oving, I was 
mercurial, I was versatile, I was imaginative. I was 
not a poet executively, but sympathetically I was in 
union with the whole universal life and beauty cf 
God’s world and with all human life. My earliest re- 
ligious training was at home. My father’s public 


_teaching may be called alleviated Calvinism. Even 


under that the iron entered my soul. There were days 
and weeks in which the pall of death over the universe 
could not have made it darker to my eyes than those 
in which I thought, ‘If you are elected you will be 
saved, and if you are not elected you will be damned, 
and there is no hope for you.” I wanted to bea Chris- 
tian. I went about longing for God as a lamb bleating 
longs for its mother’s udder, and I stood imprisoned 
behind those iron bars: ‘‘It is all decreed; it is all 
fixed; if you are elected you will be saved anyhow— 
if you are not elected you will perish.” Whule in that 
state, and growing constantly and warmly in sympathy 
with my father in taking sides with orthodoxy that was 
in battle in Boston with Unitarianism, I learned of him 
all the theology that was current at that time. In the 
quarrels also between Andover and East Windsor and 
New Haven and Princeton—I was at home in all these 
distinctions. I got the doctrines j:st like a row of 
pins on a paper of pins. I knew them as a soldier 
knew his weapons. I could get them in battle array. 
I went from my college life immediately to the West 
aud there I fell into another fuliginous Christian at- 
mosphere when the old school and the new school 
Presbyterians were wrangling, and the church was 
split, and split on the rock of slavery, and my father 
was tried for believing that a man could obey the 
commandments of God, and Dr. Wilson was contend- 
ing against him, in church courts, that men had no 
ability, either moral or physical, to obey God, and the 
line of division ran all through the State, and there 
was that tremendous whirl of old school theology, old 
Calvinism and new Calvinism, and by the sime I got 
away from the theological seminary I was so sick—no 
tongue can tell how sick I was of the whole medley. 
How I despised and hated this abyss of whirling con- 
troversies that seemed to me to be filled with all 
manner of evil things, with everything indeed but 
Christ. And then on one memorable day, whose al- 
most gueey cloud I remember, whose high sun and 
glowing firmament and waving trees are vivid yet, 
there rose before me, as if an angel had descended, a 
revelation of Christ as being Gud because he knew 
how to love a sinner; not that he would love me when 
I was true and perfect, but because I was so wicked 
that I should die if he did not give himself to me, and 
so inconstant that I never should be steadfast; as it 
were, saying to me, ‘‘ Because you are siaful I am 
yours.” Before that thought of » God who sat in the 
center and seat of power that he might bring glory 
and restoration to everything that needed him f bowed 
down in my soul; and from that hour to this it has 
been my ~y oy to love and to serve the all-helping 
and pitiful 
HIS EARLY PREACHING. 

Well, that determ!ned me to preach, for I had before 
about made up my mind I should go into some other 
profession. And when I began to preach it was said 
of me, ‘‘ Why goto hear him? He’s a smart young 
map, but he plays that one chord all the time. All 
he has got to say is about Christ.” That was pretty 
much all I had when I went into the ministry. 
I went away from the city. I had the misfortune 
to be my father’s son, and therefore everybody 
was comparing me with Lyman Beecher. My first 
preaching was in a hal! over the river in Kentucky, 
and there I preached several weeks. Then came 
@ woman from Lawrenceburg, saying there was a 
Presbyterian Church there with nineteen members, 
women, and one man. She called me to the pastorate 
of the church. She was its trustee and deacon and 
treasurer. I have good reason to believe in woman’s 
rights. There I had a ministry of two years. I 
preached some theology ; I had just come out of tire 
seminary and retained some portions of systematic 
theology, which I used when I had nothing else ; and as 
@ man chops straw and mixes it with Indian meal in 
order to distend the stomach of the ox that eats it, so 
I chopped a little of the orthodox theology that 
I might sprinkle it with the meal of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. But my horizon grew larger and larger in 
that one idea of Christ. It seems to me that first I 
saw Christ as the Star of Bethlehem, but afterward he 
seemed to expand and I saw about a quarter of the 
horizon filled with his light, and through years it 
came around so that I saw about one-half in that light; 
and it was not until after I had gone through two or 
three revivals of religion that, when I looked around, 
he was all and in all, And my whole ministry sprang 
out of that. I went in with this general guiding pur- 
pose in my mind: Whatever else I do not know, this I 
do know, that men are sinful; whatever else I do not 
kcow, I know that men need to be Lorn again; what- 
ever I do not know, I do believe that it is in the 
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power of God to change the hearts of men; and I 


gradually formed a theology by practice—by trying it 
on: and the things that really did Ged’s work in the 
hearts of men [ set down as a good theology, and the 
things that did not, whether they were true or not, 
they were not true to me. In that way, from the 
practical standpoint, after I had thrown off in disgust 
allthe old systems of theology, I felt my way back, 
until at Jast I came to a point in which I said to my- 
self: ‘* Why, all these theologies really agree in cer- 
tain great aims and great facts: men agree as to the 
reality of sin, and yet differ as to its philosophy; in 
the reality of conversion but not in the philosuphy of 
it. Good men differ not so much in respect to the 
great fuadamental facts and doctrines—the great drift 
and end of things—as to theory of them and their sys- 
tematic value. So I came to have a catholic side 
toward otber theologies, which has been misinterpreted 
into supposing that I hold one thing to be about as 
good as another, or that I had no eystem, and ttoated 
about here, there, and every where. 


FUNDAMENTAL DOOTRINES. 


Now, in order to make this a little more plain, to 
throw a little light on the operation of my mind, I 
came to think finally that there are three fundamental 
ideas of doctrine. That is to say, doctrine may be re- 
garded as fundamental from three standpoints. First, 
from the stavépoint of theology. Many things are 
fundamental to a system of theology, necessary to com- 
plete the whole chain of thinking from the beginning 
clear around to the end. The most complete, inter- 
linked, compact, and self-consistent theology in the 
world is the Calvinistic—the higher you go the better 
it is as a purely metaphysical and logical concatena- 
tion. Many doctrines are fundamental to this system 
which are by no means necessary to Christian life and 
character. A man may be a good Christian who ac- 
cepts or who rejects many of the doctrines of Calvin- 
ism. Then, secondly, you may look at fundamental 
doctrines from the standpoint of ecclesiastical organ- 
ization. There are a great many things tbat are indis- 
pensable to the existence of a church that are not 
necessary to the piety of the individual members of 
that church. You take the Roman system. Funda- 
mentalism there means not so much systematic theolo- 
gy as it does the truth necessary to the maintenance 
and influence of the church as God’s abode on earth ; 
and you might take or reject a great many theological 
points in that system, provided you stuck to the church 
and held to it firmly. Tuen, thirdly, comes the ques- 
tion which I have always regarded as of special impor- 
tance, namely; What doctrines are fundamental to the 
formation ot Curistian character and to its complete 
development? Tere are many things that are neces- 
sary to a system of theology Uhat are not necsssary to the 
couviction or conversion uf men. I have called those 
things fundamental which were necessary for the con- 
vction of siv, for conversion from sin, for develop- 
ment of faith, fur dominant love of the Lord Jesus 
Carist, and for the building up of a Christ-like charac- 
ter. That dispenses with a great many doctrines that 
are necessary tur a theological system or for an ecclesi- 
astical system. Now, let me go into details. 

A PERSONAL GOD. 

And, first, I be‘ieve in God, and never for a moment 
have faltered in believing in a personal God, as dis- 
tinguished from a Pantheistic God, whether it is the 
coarser Pantheism of materialism, believing that the 
material universe is God, or from the more subtle view 
of Matthew Arnold, who holds that God is nothing but 
a tendency in the universe—a something that is not 
me that tends towards righteousness. Well, he can 
luve such a God, but Icannot. I would rather chew 
thistledown all summer long than to work with any 
such idea as that. I mean personal, not as if he were 
like us, but personal in such a sense as that those that 
know personality in men cannot make any mistake in 
attempting to grasp and conceive of God. He is more 
than man in the operation of the intellect, larger in ali 
the mora! relations, infinitely deeper and sweeter in 
the affections. In all those elements, notwithstanding 
he is so much larger than man that no man by search- 
ing can fiad him out to perfection, yet the humblest 
person can conceive that there is such a Being. They 
know in a general way what the Being is, and that he 
is a personal Being, and accessible as other persons 
are accessible to the thoughts, the feelings, the wants, 
the cares of men. So I have believed, and so I do 
believe. Then as to the controversy as to the know- 
abje andl unknowable; I believe on both sides. It is 
not usual that I am on both sides of any question at 
the same time; but I am here. I believe that there 
are elements that are distinctly knowable in quality 
but notin quantity, in nature but not in scope. IL 
believe that when you say that God can do so and so, 
or cannet do so and se, you are all at sea. What God 
can do and what God cannot do ia the immensity of 
his being lies beyond the grasp of human thought. 
The attributes are vut alphabetic letters. We spell a 
few simple sentences. But the greatness, the majesty, 
the scope, the variety that is in him we cannot com- 
pute. It will break upon us when we shall see him 
as he is, and not through the imperfection of human 
analogies and experiences. I thank God that there is 





so much that is unknowable. When Columbus dis- 





covered America he did know that he had discovered 
a continent, but he did not know its contents, what 
the mountain ranges were, nor what or where the 
rivers were, nor the lakes, nor the inhabitants. Yet 
he did know that he had made the discovery of the 
continent. And I know God so that I walk with him 
as with a companion; I whisper to him, I believe that 
he imparts thoughts to me and feelings, and yet when 
you ask me: ‘‘Can you describe him? Can you make 
an inventory of his attributes?” I cannot. I thank 
God he so transcends anything we know of him that 
God is unknowable. People say some may believe 
this, but can you prove it? Suppose I were to have 
said in my F po ae days to the womaa of my chuice, 
my honored wife, ‘‘I love you,” and she handed mea 
slate and pencil and said, ‘* Be kind enough to demon. 
strate that, will you?” She would not have become 
my wife if she had. Are not the finest feelings that 
you know those that are unsusceptible of demonstra- 
tion? Certainly by analysis, description, language. 
Are not those things that make you not only different 
from the animal, but from the men around about you, 
that lift you into a higher atmosphere, do they not 
transcend any evidence that the sense can give? And 
is not that the instruction thet runs through all of 
Paul’s writings? 

Se 1 hold and so [have taught of God. Not see-able, 
not known oy the sense; the full circuit of his being 
not discerned except by moral intuition, by the range of 
susceptibility. When the down shining of the Holy Ghost 
comes on me I know, by an evidence within myself 
that is unspeakably more convincing to me than eye 
or hand or ear can be, that there is a God and that he 
is my God! 

THE TRINITY. 

I accept without analysis the tri-personality of God. 
I accept the Trinity ; periaps because I was educated 
in it. No matter why, I accept it. Are there any dif- 
ficulties init? I should like to know if there are any 
great questions of the structure of the universe or of the 
nature of mind that do not run you into difficulties 
when you go a little way in them. But I hold that 
while I cannot analyze and localize into distinct 
elements, as it were, the three Persons of the Trinity, 
I hold them—the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. 
The theories, such as, for instance, in part are hinted at 
in the Nicene Creed and outspun with amazing igno- 
rance of knowledge in the Athanasian Creed, I do not 
believe. Toe Athanasian Creed is gigantic spider-web 
weaving. I leave it to those who want to get stuck on 
it; but the simple declaration that God exists in unity, 
avd yet in the tri-fold personality, 1 accept. A man 
says, ‘‘Do you believe there can be three in one?” 
Yee, Ido. It is not contrary either to reason or to the 
analogies in Nature. The first forms of life, the low- 
est, are found to be absolutely simple and unitary. 
Every step of development in the succession of 
animal life is toward complexity—complexity of 
functions, of organs, of powers and faculties—and 
when we reach the higher animals the complexity of 
mental traits is diecovered—animal passions, then 
social instincts, affections, moral sentiments—until in 
civilized man we find a being composed not only of mul- 
tutudes of parts, but of groups, so that unily is made 
up by families of faculties. I can conceive that ina 
higher range of being unity may be comprised of per- 
sons, as in the lower it is made up of groups of facul- 
ties. Itis not proof of trinity in unity, but it dissi- 
pites the notion that three may not be one. [ do 
not say it isso, but it runs right along aiid in the line 
of analogies in nature. and predisposes one to accept 
the implication of the New Testament as to the mode 
of Divine existence. As to any attempt to divide the 
functions—the Father to his function, the Son to an- 
other department, and the Holy Ghost to yet another 
function—lI leave it to those who are better informed 
than I am. 


FAITH IN OHRIST. 

While there are, of course, no doubts as to the exis- 
tence of God the Father, in any Christian sect, there 
have been grave doubts as to the divinity of Christ; but 
not in my mind. I believe fully, enthusiastically, 
without break, pause, or abberration, in the divinity of 
Christ. I believe that Christ is God manifest in the 
flesh. Is the whole of God in Christ? Well, that is 
asking me, Can infloity be inclosed in the finite? What 
I understand by his laying aside his glory is that Christ, 
when he came under the limitations of time and s; ace 
and flesh, was limited by them. Iam limited. You 
are limited. If you go down into the Five Foints to 
talk with men, you lay aside at home two-thirds of 
that which 1s best in you. You cannot bring it before 
such persons. You are limited by the condition of 
their minds. In other words, it is quite possible that 
even God, though I know not how, should manifest 
himself under limitations at times, and that the whole 
power and knowledge and glory of God should not ap- 
pear during his earthly life. During his life he made 
himself a man, not being ashamed to be called a 
brother. He went through the identical experiences 
that men go through. He was born. He was a 
baby, with no more knowledge than a baby has; 
a youth, with no more knowledge than a youth 
has. He grew in stature. He grew in knowledge. 
I believe that Christ himself, at times, had the 
consciousness cf his full being. There were 
days when it seemed as though the heavens opened 
and he saw the whole of himself and felt his whole 





power. But the substance of his being was divine 
and he was God manifest in the flesh. That is my 
faith and I never swerved from it. And I can go 
farther and say I cannot pray to the Father except 
through Christ; I pray to Carist. I must. The way 
the Spirit of God works with me makes it necessary 
tbat I should have something that I can clasp, and to 
me the Father is vague. I believe in a Father, but the 
definition of him in my vision is not to me what the 
portraiture of Curist is. Though I say Father, I am 
thinking of Christ all the time. That is my feeling, 
this is my life, and so I have preached, so I have 
taught those that came from Unitarian instruction— 
never asking them toa technical argument or proof, 
bunt simply saying, ‘‘You say you can pray to the 
Father but cannot to Christ. You are praying to 
Christ; you don’t know it. That which you call Fa- 
ther is that which is interpreted in Christ.” Since the 
G dhead has three doors of approach, to our appre- 
bension, it makes no difference through which our 
souls enter. 
THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

I believe, next, in the Holy Ghost, or the Holy Spirit, as 
one of the persone of the Godhead. And in regard to that 
I believe that the influence, the Divine influence, the quicken- 
ing, stimulating influence of the mind of God proceeds from 
the Holy Ghost, and that it is universal, constant, immanent. 
The body of mau receives all the stimu'us it needs frum the 
organized physical world, feeds iteelf, maintains itself; the 
social affections receive all the stimulus and impulse they 
need frem society: but whatever in man reaches toward 
holinese—aepiration, love of truth, justice, purity—feeds 
upon the spiritual nature and is developed by the down- 
sbining of the Holy Ghost. And as the eunlight is the father 
of every flower that bloseoms—though no flower would 
blossom if it hud not separate organized existence in the 
plant on which it shines—so ‘* work out your own salvation 
with fear aad trembling, for it is God that worketh in you,” 
describes the working of the Divine Spirit in producing right 
affections and good works in man. 

PROVIDENCE. 

I hold and I teach that there is a general and a special 
providence of God which overrules human life by and 
through natural laws, but, also, I believe that there is an 
overruling and special providence of God in things pertain- 
ing to human life as well as to the life of the world by the 
¢irect action of bis own will; by such a use of laws inthe first 
place upon us, such @ use as may not be known to us, but 
is perfectly knewn to God, by euch a use of natural laws “as 
is wisely adapted to effect needed results. A great thinker 
can employ natural laws to create conditions of life that did 
not exist before, to change public sentiment; to repress 
indolence ; to stimulate activity. Every man that is acting 
in the worid is employing natural laws with cunning, 
with wisdom, with skill, by which he is enabled to change 
the whole course and current of things. God stands behind 
the whole system of natural laws and can produce special 
results in men whenever he pleases. Such a doctrine of the 
epecial influence of the Spirit of God makes prayer of benefit 
tomen. | believe millions of prayers are not answered and 
that millions are—some directly, some indirectly. Man bas 
the feeling—and should have the feeling—I have a nght to 
carry myself and all that concerns me to God; it is not in 
vain that I pray to him. I believe in the ¢fficucy of prayer, 
partly by its moral reaction upon ur. to be sure, but a great 
deal more by direct answer from Gud. I believe, then, in 
Divine Providence; | believe in prayer, and out of the same 
view of God I believe in 

MIRACLES. 

I believe miracles are possible now; they not only were 
possible but were real in the times gone by—especially the 
two great miracles that began and ended the Christian dis- 
pensation—his miraculous conception and his resurrection 
from thedead. WhenI give those up the two columns on 
which the house stands will have to fall to the ground. Being 
of scientific tastes, believing in evolution, believing in the 
whole scheme of natural laws, 1 say they are reconcilable 
with the true theory of miracles. 

I wrote in a book when I came to Brooklyn: ‘‘I foresee 
there is to be a period of great uubelief; now | am deter- 
mined so to preach as to luy a foundation, when the flood 
comes, on which men can build ;’’ and 1 have thus, as it were, 
beeu laboring for the Gentiles, not fur the Jews, in the gen- 
eral drift of my ministry. 


REGENERATION. 

I believe that man is a veiug created in imperfection and 
seeking a full development. Sccond, I believe him to be sin- 
ful—uuiversally man is sinful—but | do not believe he is to- 
tally depraved. I believe that to be @ misleading phrase. 
Bat no man ever Jived, and no man ever will live, that was 
only a man, that was not a sinner; and he is a sinner not 
simply by infirmity, though much of that which is called 
sin is but infirmity, but he is a sinner to such an extent that 
he needs to be transferred out of his natural state into a 
higher and epiritual state. He needs te be born again. If 
any man believes in the doctrine of the sinfulness of man I 
do, and I have evidence of it every day ; and if ever a man 
believed in being born again, I believe in that. The degree 
of siufulness in men, | have always taught, is dependent on 
a variety of circumstances. Some persons are far less sinful 
than others. It is iar easier for some to rise into the spir- 
itual kingdom than for others. Heredity has a powerful in- 
fluence. The circumstances that surround men by their in- 
fluence lift some very high ard leave others comparatively 
low. God judges men according to their persona) and their 
actual condition. 

A member of the Association asked if a man needed to be 
regenerated for anything beside his persenal sin. 

Mr. Beecher—He needs to be regenerated ty become a man. 
I hold that man is first an animal, and that then he is a social 
animal. He is not a fall man and a religious being until he 
is lifted into that higher realm in which he walks with God. 
And every man needs to be lifted into that high estate. 
Partly by parental instruction, partly by the secoudary or 
reflected bght of Ubristianity upon the morals, customs and 
spirit Of the age im which he lives, some men are lified nearer 
tue threshold. But there is not a man born thut does not 
need to be born again, and it is a work which is as impossible 
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to men as fer a person to come suddenly to education, to 
knowledge, simply by a volition. No man can ever lift him- 
self upse. I: is not within human pow-r. But it is witbin 
the power of a man to put himself under inetructors and 
grow up into education. And [ hold man has not the power 
to regenerute himself. He is under the stimulating inflaence 
of the present and immanent spirit of God, which is striving 
with every mao; when be will open his mmmd to receive Di- 
vine i: flaence, every man is helped, and the act of surrender 
to God and entrance into the spiritual kingdom are the joint 
net of the man willing and wishirg, and the co-operative in- 
flaence of the Spirit of God enabling him. 
INSPIRATION OF THE BIBLE. 


As tothe inspiration of the Bible, let me say that with a 
few exceptions I can accept the chapter in the Confession of 
Faith on that subject, which I think to be a very admirable 
compend. I wiil readit: 

Although the light of nature and the works of creation and Provi- 
dence do so far ifvet the good , Wisdom and power of God 
aa to leave men inexcusable, yet they are not sufficient to give that 
knowledve of Ged and of hix will which ts necessary unto saivas 
tion; therefore it pleased the Lord, at sundry times, and in diverse 
manners, to reveal himrelf, and to declare that his will unto his 
charch ; and afterward, for the better F new item and propagation 
of the truth, and for the more sure establishment and comfort of the 
oburch against the corruption of the flesh, andthe malice of Satan 
and of the worid, to commit the same wholly nto writing; which 
maketh the Holy Scripture to be moet necessary ; those former ways 
of God's reveaiing bis wiil unto his people being now ceased. 

That is my theory exactly. The Bible is the record, put 
into writing, of the steps and progress of God in revealing 
himeelf and his will to man. The inspiration was originally 
upon the gensration, upon the race, and then what was 
gained step by step was gathered up, as this says, and put 
into writing for the better keeping of it and preservation of 
it. “It pleased the Lord at sundry times and in divers maa- 
ners to reveal himself, and to deciare that bis will uvto the 
Cbuureh ; avd afterward for the better preserving and propa- 
uation of the trutb, and for the more sure establishment and 
comfort of the church — the corruption of the fiesh and 
tLe malice of Satan aud of the world, to commit the same 
whelly uoto writing.” Ido not want any better definition of 
my view of inspiration—that is, inspiration of men, n t in- 
spiration of a book, and that the book is the record of that 
inepiration that has been taking place from generation to 
generation. [Reading.] 


The authority of the Roly Scripture, for which it ought to be be- 
Heved and obeyed, depend+th rot upon the teatimony of any man or 
eburch, but wholly npon God (who 1s truth itself), the author thereof; 
and therefore it is to be received, becaase it is the word of God. 


1 have n9 objection to make to that. (Keading. ) 

We may be moved and induced by the testimony of the church to 
a high and reverend esteem forthe Holy Scripture; and the heay- 
enlines* of the matter, the «fficacy of the doctrine, the msjesty 
of the style, the consent of all the parte, the scope of the waole 
(which i+ t» give all glory to God) the fuil discovery it makes of the 
only way Of man’s salvation, the many other incomparable excel- 
lencer, «Nd the entire perfection thereof, are argaments whereby it 
doth avuLdantly evidenee itself to be the word of God ; iS. notwith- 
standing our full pereutsion and assurance of theinfallinle trath 
and divine autherity thereof, is from the inward work of the Holy 
Spirit, bearing witness by and wiih the word, in our hearts. 

External arguments are good, that says, but the witness of 
God in your own soul is the best evidence. I believe that. 
No man can wrest the Bible from me. I know from the tes- 
timony of God ia my moral sense. [Reading] ‘‘ The whole 
counsel of God concerning all things necessary for his own 
glery "—I do not believe that; who knows what is necessary 
for God's giory?—*‘man's salvation"”—I believe that :— 
“The whole counsel of God concerning all things necessary 
for man's salvation is cither expressly set down in Scripture 
or by good and necessary consequence may be deduced from 
Scripture ; unto which nothing at any time is to be added, 
whether by pew revelations of the Spirit or traditions of 
men.” Yes, I might believe that. I believe it with an ad- 
dendum. ‘ Nevertheless, we acknowledge the inward illum- 
ination of the Spirit of God to be necessary for the saving un- 
derstanding of such things as are revealed in the world.” 
That setties that little question. It isthe moral conscious- 
ness. It is the man as he is instructed by knowledge, and 
then irflamed or rendered sensitive by the Spirit of God, 
that sits in jadgment upon the word of God. Talk about 
our not being allowed to come to the Bible with our 
reason. That is the only way we can go. Is a man to 
come with his ignorance, through a council or some- 
body else's thinking? Must we not use our reason 
to know what the word of God is? When a man 
says: “* You must not dilute the word of God by any think- 
ing of yourown: and you must not translate the Bible or 
construct the doctrines of the Bible except by the Bible it- 
self,” then I will turn and catechize that man, saying, 
** Will you be kind enough to tell me from the Bible alone 
what a lion is?” Youcannot. ‘ Will you be kind enough 
to define from the Bible what a mountain is?” Yu cannot. 
“* Will you, out of the Bible, define a river, an eagle, a spar- 
row, & flower, a king. a mother, a child?” You cannot do it. 
What do you do? You go right to the thing itself outside 
of the Bible. Wher you see a flower, you know what the 
Bible means when it saysa flower. In all things that are 
cognizable by man's senses, he finds what is the thing spoken 
of in the Bible by going to the thing itself, outside of the 
Bible. It is absurd to say that the Bible niust be its own sole 
expdunder. Now that which is true in respect to miracles— 
in respect to the whole ecouomy of human life—is it not also 
true in respect to the man himself and his own individual 
experience? A man says: * You must not undertake to 
dictate to the word of God what conversion is.” I shuuid 
like to know bow I am going to tind it out except by seeing 
it? Igo tothe thing itself. Then I understand what is 
meant by it. And so far from not going outside of the Bible 
to interpret it, no man can interpret it without a knowiedge 
of whut lies outside of it. That isthe very medium through 
which any man comes to understand it. 

Dr. H. M. Storrg—You used the sentence just now, ‘‘ We 
are pot to substitule our reasun for the Word uf God.” 

Mr. Beecher—Yes ; and in using it I say you are not con- 
fined to the mere comparison of texte. You have a right to 
go out to things that lie within the reach of human 
know €, aud siudy outward things spoken of, and then 
come back to the Bivle with a better understanding of what 
the Bivle teaches. Well, 1 shall not have time to say much 
more; but, in the main, with such modifications as will be 








ATONEMENT. 

(Mr. Beecher bad spoken an hour anda half before reaching this 
topic. It became impracticable for the reporter to reduce it to 
writing, both because be had me weary with the long session 
and becanse the speaker was interrnpted by a multitud* of qnes- 
tions from all part» of the house. Mr. Beecher haa been obliged to 
draw out bis views on the subject of the atonement without re- 
gard to the reporter's copy.) 

The New Testament, instead of discussing the atonement 
—the word is but once used in the New Testament—confines 
itself to the setting forth of Christ ; his nature, power, rela- 
tions and commands. We hear nothing of a *' plan,” of an 
“arrangement,” of a ‘‘scheme of salvation.” of an “ atone- 
ment,” but every thing of Christ's work. I am accustomed 
to say that Christ is in himself the atonement, that he is set 
forth in his life, teacuing, suffering, death, resurrection and 
heavenly glory, as empowered to forgive sin and to trans- 
form men into a new and nobler life who know sin and ac- 
cept him in full and loving trust. He is set forth as one 
prepared and empowered to save men ; to remit the penalty 
of past sins, and to save them from the dominion of sin. It 
is not necessary to salvation that men should know how 
Christ was prepared to be a Saviour. It is he himself that is 
to be accepted, and not the philosophy of his nature or work. 
I employ the term Christ for that which systematic writers 
call theatonement. But Christ is not merely a historic name. 
It isa group of attributes, a group of qualities, a character, a 
divine nature, in full jife and activity among men. When we 
accept Christ, we yield love and allegiance to that character, 
to those qualities, deeds and dispositions which make bis 
name ‘‘to be above every name.” The idea of faith is such 
an acceptance of Christ’s heavenly dispositions as shall re- 
organize our character and draw us into a likeness to him. 
When it issaid that there is none other name given under 
heaven whereby men cap be saved, I understand it to be a 
declaration that man’s exit from sinful life and entrance into 
@ spiritual life can only be through a new iuspiration—a new 
birth—into these divine elements. What Christ was, man 
must become ; the way and the life he was. It is by the way 
of those qualities that every man must rise into a regenerated 
state. Christ is to the soul a living person fall of grace, 
mercy and truth; of love that surpasses all human experi- 
ences or ideals (it passes understanding); a love that is 
patient, forgiving, self-sacrificing, sorrowing, and suffering 
not for its own but for others’ sins and sinful tendencies. 
Christ is a living actor moving among men in purity, truth, 
justice and love, not for his own sake, not seeking his own 
glory, but seeking to open, by his person, presence, 
actions, words and fidelity, the spiritual kingdom of God to 
men’s underetandings—in short, it is the moral nature of 
God manifest in the flesh. To ‘' follow” him, to ‘‘learn of” 
him, to become his “‘ disciple” or pupil, to ‘* put on the Lord 
Jesus Christ,” to be ‘‘ hid in him,” to have not our own nat- 
ural rectitude, but ‘‘ that rectitude or righteousness which is 
by faith in him,” to assume his ‘yoke and burden”—all 
these and a multitude of other terms clearly interpret the 
meaning of faith in Christ, or receiving Christ. 

I do not teach that this heart of Christ, presented to men, 
gives them power to become the sons of God; that the ordinary 
human understanding could of itself develop the energy 
which is needed for the revolution of human character and 
life. I teach that there is a power behind it—the stimulating, 
enlightening. inspiriting Spirit of God—the Holy Ghost—and 
that this view of Christ, when sent home upon men by the 
Holy Spirit, this development of the divine nature in Christ, 
“is the wisdom of Ged and the power of God unto salva- 
tion.” It is asked whether I limit the effect of Christ's life 
and death to its relation to man, and whether it had no re- 
lation to the unseen world; to the law of God in heavenly 
places; to the administration of justice through the ages. 
In reply I would say, that I cannot conceive of the emergence 
from heaven of such a being as Christ, upon such a mission, 
without its having relations to the pr ure of the unseen 
world. There are some passages of Scripture that bear 
strongly to that view. But, whatever necessity there was for 
Cnrist’s sacrifice apart from its tuflaence on man, and what- 
ever effect it may have bad on divine government, that 
of the truth is left unexplained in tne Word of God. If al- 
luded to, as 1 am inclined to think, it is left without expan- 
sion or solution. The Scriptures deciare that the suffering 
of Christ secures the remission of sins. They do not say 
how it secures it. The fact is stated, but not the reason or 
philosophy of it. The A es continually point to Christ's 
sufferipgs—they inspire hope because Christ has suffered ; 
they inciude in their commission that their joyful errand is 
to announce remission of sins by reason of Corist’s work. 
Bat nowhere do I see any attempt to reach those questions of 
modern theology: Why wae i necessary ? ‘How did his 
suffering Open a way ior sinners? I regard the statement in 
Romans iii., 20-26, as covering the ground which I hold, and 
as including aii that is known. 
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a through faith in his blood, to deciare his 

for the of sins that are past, the for’ of 
God. To declare, | say, at this time, nis righteousness: that he might 
be just, and the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus. 

That part of Christ's mission, or that part of the Atone- 
ment, if one choose that phrase, which flames through all the 
New Testament, and which can be understood is, that moral 
power which it exerts and those effects which, through the 
Holy 8 pirit, are produced by it. 

FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 

I will say a few words on the sutj:ct of eschatology. I 
believe in the teaching of the Scripture that conduct and 
character in this life produce respectively beneficial or detri- 
mental effects both in the life that now is and in the life that 
is to come; and that a man dying is not in the same condi- 
tion on the other side whether he be bad or whether he be 
good, but that consequences follow aod g0 over the bordeér ; 
and that the nature of the consequences of transgression—that 
is, such as alienates the man from God and 


from the ‘ife that is in God—such consequences are se large, 





so dreadful, that every man ought to be deterred from ven- 
turing upon them. They are so terrible as to constitute the 
foundation of urgent motives and appeal on the side of fear 
holding men back from sin, or inspiring them with the desire 
of righteousress. That far, I hold that the Scriptures teach 
explicitly. Beyond that I do not go, on the authority of the 
Scriptures. I have my peg age theories about the 
future life; but what is revealed to my mind is simply this: 
The results of @ man’s conduct reach over into the other 
world on those that are persistently and inexcusably wicked, 
and man’s punishment in the life to c »me is of sach a nature 
asd of such dimensions as ought ww alarm avy man and put 
him off from the dangerous ground ard tura him toward 
safety. Ido not think we are suthorized by the Scriptures 
to say that it is endless in the sense in which we ordinarily 
employ that term. So much for that ; and that is the extent 
of my authoritative teaching on that sut ject. 
FAREWELL! 


Now, Christian brethren, allow me to say that these views 
which I have opened to you, and which, of course, in preach- 
ing in the pulpit take on a thousand various forms, under 
different illustrations, and for the different purposes for which 
I am preaching—allow me to say these views have not been 
taken up suddenly. I might as well sav my hair was sud- 
denly got up for the occasion, or that my bones I got 
manufactured because I wanted togosomewhere. Why, they 
are part of my life and growth. I have not varied in the 
general line or direction from the beginning to this day—like 
a tree that grows and diversifics its branches, but is the same 
tree, the same nature. Sol teach now with more fullness 
and with more illustrations and in a clearer light what I 
taught forty years ago. It is not from love of novelty that I 
vary in anything. [donot love novelty as sach, but I do 
love truth. I am inclined to sympathize with the things that 
have been, and reverence for the past—that lies deep in my 
nature. It has not been from any desire to separate myself 
from the teachings of my brethren in the Christian ministry. 
Ishould rather, a thousand times, go with them than go againat 
them; though if I am called to go against them I have the 
courage to do it, no matter what the conseqiences may be. 
I have endeavored through stormy times, through all forme 
of excitement, to make known what was the uature of 
God and what he expected buman life to be, and to bring 
to bear upoa that one point every power and influence 
inme. I have nothing that! kept back—neither reasoe 
nor wit, nor humor, nor experience, nor moral sen- 
sibility, nor social affection. [ poured my whole be- 
ing into the ministry with this one object: to glorify 
God by lifting man up ont of the natura! state into the 
pure spiritual life. In doing this I have doubtless alienated 
agreat many. The door has been shut and sympatby has 
been withheld. I have reason to believe that a great many 
of the brethren of the Congregational faith would epeak 
more than disapproval, and that many even in the Association 
to which I belong feel as though they could uot bear the 
burden of responsibility of being supposed to tolerate the 
views I have held and taught; and it is on this accouut that 1 
as a man of honor and a Christian ger tleman cannot sfford 
to lay on anybody the responsibility of my views. I cauoot 
afford especially to put them in such a pusition that they are 
obliged to defend me. I canhot make them responsible in 
any way, and, therefore,I now, bere, and in the great- 
est love and sympathy, lay down my membership of tbi« 
Association and go forth—not to be separated from you. I 
shall be nearer to you than if I should be in ecclesiastical re- 
lation. I will work for you, I will lecture for you, | will 
personally do everything I can for you. I willeven attend 
these meetings as a rpectator, with you. I will devote my 
whole life to the Congregational churches and their inter- 
ests, as well as to all other churches of Christ Jesus. I um 
not going out into the cold. I am not going out into an- 
other sect. I am not going away from jou in any spirit «f 
disgust. I never was in warmer personal sympathy with every 
one of you than I am now; but I lay down the responsi- 
bility that you have borne for me—I take it off from 
you and put it on myself. And now you can say: "He 
is a member of the Congregational Church, but he has re- 
lieved bis brethrea of responsibility whatever for bis 
teachings.” That you are perfectly free to do. With 
thanks al your great kindness, and with thanks to God for 
the life which we have had here together, I um now no longer 
a@ member of the Congreyational Association of New York 
and Brooklyn, but wiih you a member of the body of Christ 
Jesus, in full fellowship with you in the matter of faith and 
love and hope. 

At the close of Mr. Beecher’s address, after some 
informal debate, a committee of three, consisting of 
Messrs. H. M. Storrs, W. C. Stiles, and A. Whitte- 
more, was appointed to draft a resolution expressive 
of the sentiments of the Association, and the resolu- 
tion as finally amended was carried unanimously. It 
was as follows : 


Resolved, That the members of the New York and Brooklyn Ass.- 
ciatiun receive the Kev. Henry Ward Beecher’s resiguation of his 
membership in this a < very deep pain and regret. We can- 
not fail to recognize the g méguanimity whico has kd bim 
to volunteer this action, lst he should seem even indirectly to make 
his brethren reeponsible before the public for the suyport of philo- 
sophical and theological doctrines wherein he > prowacty eupposed 
to differ essentially with those who h »id the establisned and current 
evangelical faith. His full aod pruffered exporition of doctrinal 
views that be bas made at this meeting indicates the propriety of 
his continued membereh'p in this or any other Vongregatioual Asso- 
ciation. We hereby deciare our desire that he may see Dis way clear 
to reconsider and withdraw it. We desire to piace on record, as the 
result of a long and tmtimate acquaintance with Mr. Beccher and a 
familiar observation of the resuits of bis life, as weil as his preachin 
and pastoral work, that we cherish for him an ever-growing person: 
attachment as a brother beloved and a decpeniag sepse of bis worth 
as a Cbristian minister. We Cannot now ¢ plate the possibility 
of his fuiure absence from our meeiings without a depressing sen-e 
of the lors we are to suffer, and unitedty piedge the hearts of the 
Association to him, aud express the hope that the day for his retarn 
may soon come. 


Although this resolution was unanimously carried 
the preceding debate elicited a considerable divergence 
of theological opinion in the Association, some agree- 
ing with Mr. Beecher in his whole line of thougbt, 
others differing from him on one or more points. We 
understand that there is no probability that Mr. 
Beecher will reconsider and withdraw his resigmation. 
Piymouth Church remains, as before, in fellowship in 
the Association. 
































